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[‘‘1'M SURPRISED AT BOTH OF YOU TAKING A DELICATE OBEATURE THROUGH THE STBEETS,” CRIED THE BARONET, INDIGNANTLY.] 


MILDRED’S INHERITANCE: 


—p——— 
CHAPTER IX, 
GOING HOME. 

‘*Houe!” The word had a wonderful music 
for poor Emily’s ear. She was going home. 

It was her last day at St. Oswald’s ; her last 
pen 4 to sit by her crimson-curtained window 
and look out — the grey church-wall ; her 
last day to watch for the coming of him who 
stood forth the central figure of this new life 
on which she had entered—her preserver, her 

hysician, her friend; her last day in this 
ven of peace and rest, into which she had 
been swept by the forgotten storm. 

Her last day! There wasa sadness 
in the thought—sadness that Emily could 
scarcely understand, 

Sir Charles had just left her, and the hand- 
some travelling-trunk he had sent stood at the 
foot of the bed, ready for kind Mrs. Marston’s 
skilful packing, and dainty laces, lustrous silks 
and velvet:, furs and cashmeres, were scattered 





around in the confusion that seems necessary 
on such an occasion. 

The baronet, lavish in everything, had tried, 
apparently, to atone for all past deficiencies by 
@ generosity essentially man-like. 

iss Vane’s wardrobe, as seen in the sober 
grey light of St. Oswald’s, seemed almost 
absurd in its magnificence, 

“ But she is not going to remain shut up here 
for ever, my dear madam,” the baronet had 
answered, rather testily, when Mrs. Marston 
had venturéd a mild remonstrance on the ex- 
travagamce of an embroidered satin and an 
Indian shawl. ‘St. Oswald’s isn’t Vernon 
Hall. A girl like Milly wasn’t born to hide her 
light. She was made to shine, madam, and, 
by George, she shall shine! I’ve been a sour 
old curmudgeon for the ae twenty years, but 
watching by her bedside has made another 
man ef me—another man, I assure you, 
madam. I thought the frost had nipped al! 
the bloom and beauty from my life, but 
I find there’s a St. Martin’s summer before 
me yet, and I look for Milly to be its sun- 
shine—the warm, sweet sunshine that will 
light my way down the hill. There’s the 





of a magnificent woman there 
madam—a magnificent w»man. Her mother 
was a pretty woman, but her mother was 
never the rious creature that Milly will 
be when she steps forth in the full bloom of 
health again. Velvet, madam, why, she 
should wear cloth of gold!” 

‘Ah, Sir Charles,’’ the good lady had said, 
shaking her head, ‘make not to yourself an 
idol.” 

“*T won't madam,” thé old 
answered. ‘ The idol is y made, after 
a pattern that I can’t improve. But you 
needn’t be afraid; a little worshipping won’t 
hurt me any more than finery hurt my 
Milly. It's all the same to her whether she 
is dressed in cotton or silk.” 

And, indeed, it seemed so. It was a part of 
her strange mental state to feel surprise at 
nothing—all the love and luxury that sur 
rounded her belonged to this new world in 
which she was unfolding like a chilled flower 
lifted into theeun. 

The past was but a dream of darkness and 

in—a dream that she put from her as we put 

us a horrible nightmare, the very thought 


mtleman had 
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dark dream of the past. 

She was content with the present, itslight and 
warmth, and peace—so deeply content that to 
dav a vague sadness was upon her—a shadow, 
light, indeed, as the morning mist, but still a 
shadow—that to-morrow she was “ going 
home.’ 

“Phe doctor has eome, my dear,” said Mra. 
Marston, touching her on the shoulder. “I 
don't like to ask bim in here in the midst of all 
this confusion. I think you may come down 
in the drawing-room to-day, as long as you are 
going to make so much moreimportant a move 
to-morrow. I told him you would see him 
downstairs. I am sure you wish to bid so 
faithful a friend good-bye,” 

‘*Good-bye!”’ repeated Milly, with a start. 
“Has he come to say good-bye 

“ For the present, I ser saad the lady, 
smiling; “though, if all re 4raue, my 


Hall, Take my arm, and let 
help you down the You are 
weak,”’ ee 

Was it weakness that r heart feel so 
sick and chill? de the hand 
on Mrs. Marstom’s arm tremble? weakness 


that made her pulse flutter like a prisoned 
bird ? 





never had trodden it before. ‘The bare Seen 
the halls, the corridors—all seemed chill and 
cheerless, after the rose-coloured warmth of 
the luxurious room in which ‘she had beep 
wooed back to life. 

A door opening into the side-yard stood 
ajar ; a gast of air swept into the hall. 

She shivered as it touched her. All seemed 
vast, and cold, andstrange. 

ont Marston led her into the drawing- 


Gerald Fairfax stood hy the black marble 
mantelpiece, the sole ornament of which was 
a cluster of waxen lilies surrounding an ala- 
baster cross—the fnnereal memento of same 
deceased benefactress,. 


He looked pale and absorbed, but his face 
brightened at her entrance, 

“So our bird is trying her wings,” he said, 
pleasant] Si o at this the first omg s 

“ The, first it,’ answered Mrs. Marston, 
smiling. Phe of to-morrow willbe a Jonger 
one—she goes from us in Take 


earnest. 
seat, my Pt "andthe good matron wheeled 


one of the stiff chairs up to the great claw- 
footed centre table, ‘You are far strong 
yet. Even this little effort makes you 


tremble.” 

The doctor stepped forward, lifted her hand, 
felt 93 

‘* Par from strong yet,” he repeated, gray 
“Tam almost tempted to récall my pra 
your departure to-morrow, and keep 3 ou at St. 
Oswald’s awhile longer.” 

“ Keep me af St. Oswald’s?” she echoed. 
“ Yes, keep me a—awhile longer ! * 







dear, you will see him ays at Vernon, }kmow. now 





I—I think not. It will seem strange to me 


—new and strange. I would -rether stay |": 


here.”’ 
“ Poor child!” ee said, with a pitying smile, 
“ T-suppore it is natural; 


though there are jon who would think of pre. 
ferring St. Oswald's to Vernon Halt.” 

ro deel Halt!”’—as she spoke the name. 2 
shadow flitted over her face ; the shadow that 
always came there when scme phautom or echo 
struggled out from the misty sea of oblivion 
that had swallowed her past—‘ Vernon Hall! 
Was I ever there before? ”’ 

“TI think not,” he answered. It was his 
custom to fillup the blanks of her memory 
whenever he could, by in a light, easy 
way to circumstances that assist her to 
see through. the. strange darkness behind her. 
“But doubtless have heard of it fre- 
quently, mother’s home, you 


‘home !’°—the dark eyes were 
Gael Voetas bewildered way 


“ airfax’s heart—" my. 
Gerald 
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new ni why. 

i It was all over, then—his care, 
anxie 
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outlined against : wi “My mother!” 
past—ome of apo She anatched She 
CODSCIOMM: all the madmess of: 
drea' that had 
ear in lethargy—@ 
= felt. even. wi 
all were Jost. ? 

Herds abo toe i by ze 
—— thor, her preserver, her: 

bad come to say 
She down 


on your breast.” 
“Died!” The word burst from the pale | 


lips like a wail of despair. “She died, and I 
was left in the darkness, alone, alane, alone !,”” 
And Mn, ag aod bow let st iy "oa ure fall 

t ne ‘ace upon it, 

os temspest_of gtief shook her 
ety that TMS doctar felt alarmed at the result 


of his friendly es a 
“Not alone,” he said, gently, “ not ye 


Her spirit is wat over you still, 
nided you back to friends, to 

me, All that the world can give 
Roncoterttt ours—friends to loxe, 
cherish, a home than which there is none 


Nae RAE aa 

se oh, help me, Whee rr” rae i as 
rile gt have 
rr 


a 


seem trembling, wayerin, before my 
are trne—yon, you only seem true, 


sibly in him for weeks, eethe sag foes by the 


beauty and helplessness of his patien' and 


into bp tp and light. 
knew that at;last he loved—that this pale 
girl, cote trembling hands were outstretched 
to him for help and guidance, was dearer to 
aught on earth. 
But it was no time to speak of loye now. 
Gravely and gently he clasped the little wasted 
and lifted them to his lips. BES, 
“You shall not lose me,” he answered, in & 
tone he found it hard to steady into professional 
calmness. ‘I will not so readily give my 
patient up, even into youruncle’s care, I will 
see you often—very often; and—and ”—oh, 
how meaningless seemed the trite words that 
were all he dared to speak—“ you nmst think 
of me, trust me always as your friend—the 
friend that no can change,” 
She lifted her beautiful eyes to his face, as 










if striving to rea@mome expression she saw 
there—en' exp » te, which she was unused. 
“My ; ed, dreamily, ‘‘my 
friend ! 34 x you, doctor. I 
ill 7 iend. I—I will 


gly on the word 
ned to belong 


amory of this 
ald rm 








nearly all down 
no lack of tdis 
Her, at any rate. That dear, 
extra old gentleman is determined on 
that, The idea of his sending me that beauti- 
ful watch this morning. I wanted one, to be 
sure, watching the patients so much and giving. 
F them’ their medicine, bat'as for a gold watch 
set in diamonds I would — have thought 


of such a thi 's parting gift, 
ssid® Milly, Toye Mit Mitty. He seems fairly to 
worship her. Ah, well, well! I hope it will all 


turn out right. But it’sa risky thing to put 
all your heart om any poor mortal creature—a 
risky thing ! ” 

And just here the okie of. ofthe bell put an 
end to the good matr and she 
peng bg to fand.the dostar and patient 

by window : hooking ont. into the 
carriage and 


street, may Wi. Sekon new 


master’s 

They’ "were the baronet’s. nt to his 

niece’s physician. Doctor Fai would accept 
RO 

His services at the he; said, smil- 

ingly 3 were his Jehonk tsaag and would be 


tbe fopeh of. Inare 
wares Sir Charles had comy omised the matter, 


te his own, pare petitantions emu. a is 
Poa baat a 
of lg pase nt brightened. 
bert never yet  rentered en 80 permise) 
luxury. 
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The doctor turned as. the. matron. entered. 
If the good lady had tesn of an observing 


nature, she might have nctived the new light in: 
his dark eyes, new ring ia his clear voice. 
the or. the hospital: ward, 


But ‘sick-room, 
limited gentle Mra, Marston's sphere of ebser- 
vation. 

Tntedheceamiast human hearts and. sr 

088 never sought. to. penetrate ; 
rae ok Sepslass womanly sy though — 
agama Yo mere as’ 
Pen ee SOrrow, one of joy. 
6. never Pacis goa so he could 
ite get Op neat me Oswai 

4; ils out fo your permission to 

out hee ahi,” said. the docter. 
“LZ, she is a. little, low a 4 on and. the 
teech aicoril do her,.good. have kept her 
a ner. long—neazrly ten weeks, 
is it not?” . 

‘* Ten weeks!” replied Mrs. Marston, smail- 
“Ttis along time. Do asyouthink best, 
of. course, doctor... 5 believe, with you, that a 
drive would brighten.our patient up. 1 will 


fail 


fortable in your ey v 
good lady bustled upstairs, and re- 
turned, in a laden with shawle and 


—— outeast, within its walls, 
@ striking contrast, surely. Then, all 
pear yee ca and 


was wintry: chill ; 
ROW; npn cars» mr aud light, 
It one of the. loveliest days of ~~ 4 
Stn sunshine had the timid, tre- 
radianee..cf. love. Barth 


ete enka de eny urgent 


; from whiely 
em promises. ; :; 
_He-twrned from the tewn, and soon the car- 


semis eee. the 
qaaint-old farmhouses 
~~ orchards that seemed drifts of tinted snow. 

y. drovecén the shadow vanished 
iontingictoantn trowbled took: left: the 
beantiful-eyes, and. Milly seemed pet bemuy again 


~ they oo aco aed psa yt te and the 
cream pigs 


brought them 
out. sweet biseni' Bet old | toher | 
2 aoe quaint is 


ing. Getaid made a-table for Milly out of his’ 
ee tt royadty. 

om the hill-slope; and 

both; sat: silent: for a. moment, gazing om the 

that stretched before them 


beautifal landscape 

—the wood, the river,.the valley veiledi im the! | of 
lightest silvery mist that was ever woven out! 
of sutbeannend dew ; and further on, Gerald 


rosé, and srowdrops; ard viotets,, | 


un fife Inaghingly erlod "Wo more: 

Then they, terned| homeward; going more 
slowly ; the’ doctor: — loth to have the 
Ms d? wage seked, looking im the the: 

“c tine ” 
faix Peg which a faint, wikdrose 


blooming. 

Tired? Ob,.no!.’’ she replied ottinatene) aus 
arsed ecnad clit emtamokonnl 
_way fov'ever—for ever |” 


4& glad light broke over his countenance; but 
she had spoken with the unconsciousness of a 


child, 
twill not mind waiting here a- 


future should stretch in | 





road that led to aatold mill. 


years, He wae a+ Saint Oswald’s for awhile, 
aatil his son, whois the miller here, took bim 
home, 
minutes.” 

Hehad reached the millasike spoke. It was 
 ceemasiebuninintdy: deeares the-qoartee 

serve 

for which.it‘had been used ; the reds om littie 
mere than aruin, Butiit-wns a beautifal apot, 
Great oak trees shaded it with mighty boughs 
that had been spread tosun and storm for fally 
half acentary; while through their deepest 
shadows the mill-stream foamed and fretted, 
aif at. made to pause in its 
glad course to turn the clumsy wheel. 

The doctor 

t neak by 


fastened pos 
while he went in to see the poor old shoemaker, 
who lay helpless within. 

He. was. greeted: joyfully by old Stephen, 
whose bed was\drawn'to the open window that 
he might enjoy. the sanshine and air that 
seldom reached far into: the'dim, mouldering 
rooms. The miller was:busy at his work, amd 
his wife was washing im the stream above, but 
old. Stephen was not: aleme, A. ctony of his 
own. sat- by the: bed; a steat; jolly-faced old 


= 


Ivishman, who had travelled from town with a 
friendly offering. 
‘* Ah, doctor. Im glad: tb see youvery 


glad! Micky; this is: geod doetor, of miverd 
* | pou have hand motel so much Doctor, this 


is Soest: Miekry Doolan. He has 
the’ way from towmto see me: We 


were boys together; you'see;and when one is 
boys with each other Wer forgets:’” 
r, cheerily, as 


‘* Never | amewered: 
he shook eachef the old men by the hand. 
‘‘ Theve’s never any frienddike our hoyhood’s 
friends.. We may have Knovked each other down 

day, ow boys will; but: the blows‘ don’t 
the heart, and the friendship does.” 

“Well, how-aré. you?” asked the doetor, 
taking hie seat-at- old Stéphen's side. “ Phe 

pains begin toease w little; i hope, This fine 
tomake yee feel like another 

“ Oh, no, doetor-| ‘ can! Be no other man; 
my poor bones.are too! old and. stiff for that. 

Bat E feel better—bettersinee the weather bas 


town 

rest, “Bhete te nothing like the fresh, pore air 
for the sick. I broughtalady patient out with 
me-to-day for @ ditive, and she has gaimed a 
fxint-rose im her cheeks already.” 

“ But will fade when he —: back to town, 
doctor,” seid oid Stephen. a ee leave 
ier} in the! you! ‘want tlie!) roses to || 
bleom fér good aaah alte a el 
Sauer oeing td the country: ¥ good: 
+omotrow,’” shid the dooter; &s he-stooil up to | 


‘donbt‘she will bleom b 
returns -to it. 


if-thre paint comeback; and I will | 

py in-dnd ec8 you oecasionmlly. " 

ou are ne Se ‘80 soon, deetor,’ stid old 
‘the dodter’s-hart regretfully 

“saat 90 S00’? Stop & minute and have # glass | 

of home-brewed:’’ 

“ No, thank you+net this morning. T-teft 

my patient waiting in the carriage, and I den’t 

like to leave hiet long. She is not strong’ yet, 

and-has ‘a journey before her to-morrow.” 

“ nitast:go too” ssid: the Irishwan; rising 
from his chair, wheter he ‘hed been : @ ated for 
the Jast three hours ‘it istime Iwas going 
too. me boy: Take care: of if—good 

. The good: dectorit's illigant wi: the 
pj dene he is—wikh soon! pub» ye back! agaim to 
wor 
‘No, no, Micky,” returned the sick man, shak- 
ing his head ; “ éve& the @eeter here does not 
_ me that. . Old ’p work isdone 





‘Then 
na ing into ashady 


While for me?” he sa‘d, tarcn 


parece smanst my” ert must! Dako 


peare of ldt the pretty 


“* have a patient’ 
whom I do not like to.:pass without a visit. It 
is @ poor old man whe: hae been bedridden for 


1 will not-detain you more than five 





‘girls run off with you. Ah, doctor, doctor, 
you would not think what a gallant he is!’’ 
and old Stephen laughed with evident enjoy- 
ment of his own joke. “There is one pretty, 
black-eyed girl—what’is her name?—that has 
melted away my poor Mieky's old heart, till it 
is soft. as butter in June.” 

* Theré is no girl now,” said Micky, gloomily. 
“She has gone—gone long ‘ago, worse Ittck, 
She had a dirty blackguard of # father, 
drunk day and night, and I felt sorry for her— 
mighty sorry ; # purty girl, and a good oné, too, 
was Mill Ford, God bless her | ’’ 

“You hear him, doctor?” said old ‘Steve, 
laughing ‘again. ‘ ‘Ah, hewill surprise us all by 
a ag yet! Heisslyenough. Good-bye, 

Micky. Good-bye, doctor! Al, I wilt try to 
grow better enough to walk out a leetle when 
‘I next see you—better enough to drink a mug 
of beer at Micky’s wedding yet.” 

‘“* Poor Steve!” said Micky, as he and the doc- 
tor passed out of the door, leaving the rheu- 
matic old man chuckling amid his pillows. 
**He is losing his head fast—head as well as 
feet. Sure we were friends since we were 
but gossoons, Steve and ¥. Holy powers! 
phat’s that? ” 

The old Irishman stopped suddenly as if 
stricken dumb, The doctor’s horse had started 
forward. 


Ae beautiful face, ashen with terror, looked 
— of the carriage as it swept down the 
ro 

Ie was only a moment's work for the’ doctor 
to overtake it, for’ the well-tramed horte 


—— at his voice: 

sprang to his fair patient’s side, She 
was trembling like-a lily in the wind. 

“My darling!” The word leaped to his 
lips ‘‘T should not have left you: The 
danger is over—ney, there was no danger. 
The reity niust have beer loosened, and the 
pony thought it' was time to start. Do not 
tremble so; you are safe now—perfectly safe. 
Safe with your doctor—your friend.” 

Be had taken her hand. It was’ icy cold. 
AH the bloom and brightness had vanished 
from the beautiful face’; it was shadowed with 
that-cloud of troubled terror shat’ Gerald Fair- 
fax always hated to see. 

“ What is it?’ he asked, gazing anxiously 
into the dark, tusttous eyes, that seemed dt- 
lated as if they had seen a phantom. Was it 
the ny sstert that frightened you 80 ?”’ 
«tI don’t khow,” she answered, slowly. 
‘“* Was there somebody with you just now?” 

» “An old mat cate: ott of the house with 
the~yes,” he answered. “An old Trishmaty. 
There he goes,” and he leaned forward to nod 
to old Micky, who was stolidly plodding stong 
the side of the road. 





leave. ee and E:baveno | look after the carriags as’ 
when she | muttered, 

i ow to find 
eee Senate emttes oF mo bottle — | fool to drame of it; but’ it was the same bexuti- 


| 





But Milly sank back among her shawls and 
oustions with a shiver, as if some chilly wind 
men ay over’ the ‘brightness of the spring 


oe old Micky, stopping he Al — “4 


“ Tt couldn’t be—it couldn’t be! T was 


fat eyes, the same party face. But this was a 

la@y—a grand, rich lady—the doctor was tak- 

ing owt. My brain is cracking, like poor old 

foe s, to drame that could be poor Mill 
0 


CHAPTER XI. 


A SHADOW OF THE PAST, 


Tuy drove homeward through the budding 
groves’ avd flowering valleys, and leafy Janes, 
beight with the sprivg sunshine and glad with 
ail the promise of the opening year. 

But the light and glory of the day seemed to 
have Some chilling breath seemed to 
have touched Milly’s heart, and the shadow 
still lingered on her brow and dimmed all 
the gladness of ber beavtiful eyes; her very 
voice had atow, frightened accent; a8 of ore who 
sp-aks with bated breatb. 

The doctor chatted on gaily, ctriving to bring 
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back thé brightness of an hour ago, but it was 
in vain. 

Milly listened to him, indeed, but it was in 
a dreamy, bewildered way, that told how the 
happy ourrent into which she had drifted was 
troubled and broken. 

He talked to her of her morrow’s journey, of 
the beautiful home which awaited her, with its 
grand, overshadowing trees and vistas of light 
and shade, 3 

‘It is just a mile from the river,’’ he cor- 
tinued. ‘“ You can always hear the break of 
the waves on the beach, Night and day that 
solemn undertone is never hushed; it seems 
apart of the life at Vernon Hall. Doctor 
Jasper has one of the tightest of little — 
boats down in the cove, andI expect you wi 
enjoy many a delightful day tossing on the 
waves in his Water Witch, as he calls it. 
I wonder,’ and the doctor looked with a 
curious smile into the fair face beside him— 
‘IT wonder how you will like your Cousin 
Jasper? ”’ 


“Is he like—like you?” she asked, ab. | 


sently. 

He laughed softly. 

“ Like me?” he repeated. “No; not in 
looks, at any rate. I am rather a brown, 
sturdy-looking fellow ; he is tall, pale and deli- 
cate, and pronounced by all young ladies of good 
taste strikingly handsome ; while as for clever- 
ness, lam as a rushlight to an electric lamp in 
comparison to him. Itis quite impossible to 
tellfyou how very clever your Cousin Jasper is. 
He is a chemist and a philosopher, and an 
author. He writes books, and makes dis- 
coveries, and belongs to scientific societies. 
He is a cousin to be proud of indeed.” 

ah | io era I yng him,’ she 
said, hesitatingly; an e doctor laughed 
again, his we » honest laugh. 

‘I think that very likely. Very-few people 
do understand Doctor Jasper ; he is an enigma 
to his best friends. And his sister is some- 
thing of the same order. Do you remember 
her? She came to see you with your uncle 
when you were getting just alittle better—a 
fair lady, with a soft, low voice.” 

“ Like—like a purr?” said Milly, as if 
striving to recall some dim, half-forgotton 


“picture. Ithink I remember her. Her lips 


were cold and her hands were cold.” 

“They always are,” said the doctor, smiling. 
‘‘ But that is nothing to her discredit.’’ 

For Miss Milly had spoken as if the coldness 
wasa very objectionable point indeed. 

‘“‘I—I didn’t like her,” continued the young 
lady, with a quiet frankness that her companion 
felt augured ill for the future harmony of the 
cousins. 

“Oh; that was only a feverish fancy,” he 
said, hastily. ‘You were not yourself, and 
could not judge. Miss Barbara is a very lovely 
and charmi pomg Ss She will be like a 
sister to en” ‘or she bas been an inmate of 
your uncle’s house for years. Her father was 
your mother’s cousin ; so the relationship is 
rather distant, and Sir Charles Vernon is her 
uncle only by a sort of courtesy. But his 
housé has been the home of brother and sister 
for the last ten years—ever since their mother's 
death lef. them orphans. Then there is good 
Mrs. Truscott, the housekeeper, who is a 
particular favourite of mine. She always insists 
on my prescribing for her astbma whenever I 
visit the Hall. She won’t take any of Doctor 
Jasper’s medicine, because she thinks he knows 
too much. She has been in his laboratory once 
or twice, and the chemical experiments she 
witnessed there struck terror to her simple 
soul. She says she wants honest Christian 
physic, and nothing else, I am sure you and 
Aunt Jane, as we call her, will be fast friends.’”’ 

They had drawn near to the city while thus 
chatting. The doctor had taken another route 
homeward, and it led him close to the stately 
mansion of Golonel Seymour. 

The terraces were green with velvety turf; 
around the tall houses beneath whose wintry 
shadow he had first met the girl beside him 
now. 

The change in her life was as great as that 


| from winter to spring. He wondered, as he 
| drové along, if she remembered aught of that 

meeting that it stirred hisown soul with anguish 
, to recall—the rade voice of the policeman in 
| her ear, his rude touch u ber arm—her 
arm, ber arm! his beautiful Milly’s ! 

“ This is a nice part of London,” hesaid, as 
they drove through the spacious streets. “A 
yery p friend of your uncle lives in 
that house opposite—that tallest one, with the 
— His name is Seymour—Colonel Talbot 

ymour. Hie daughter, Miss Daisy, often 
| visits the Hall.” 

She turned her eyes towards the house, but 
there was no change in their expression. She 
did not remember—nay, the sight did not even 
stir a re in the dark sea of oblivion that had 
engulfed her ae 

All places been alike to her en that night 
—that dark, dreadful night on which she had 
lost her way. 

They drove moe ae darker, narrower 
a — ws Saint ~ueen stood amid the 

wellings C) r. nlovely sights greeted 
them on every side; the doors — open, and 
squalid women stood on the threshold, staring 
curiously as the handsome carriage passed ; 
ragged children were playing on the pavement, 
bare-legged boys wading in the gutters; here, 
a noisy factory filled the air with its smoke and 
din, there, a row of tall, inly heuses 
darkened the summer sky. 

Milly was looking around her now with 
different eyes from those which had 
listlessly on the stately mansions of the rich 
looking around with breathless interest. 

Surely some such scene as this was veiled 
by the dark mists of her dream—the mists that 

and closed, and parted again, like the 
king clouds of a wintry night. 

**A penny for luck, pretty lady—a penny for 
luck!" said a grinning bo as his face 
for a moment into the open a 

**Oranges—swate oranges! Who'll buy my 
oranges?” cried an old vendor at the street 
corner. ‘‘ Swate and sound—every one of em 
swate and sound. Buy some oranges fer the 
lady, kind gentleman. It’s rosy lips like hers 
that they were made for. Swate oranges!’’ 

‘Look sharp; there’s a row at the corner!” 
called a gamin, delightedly—* a jolly row! 

There was a row at the corner. crowd of 
men had gathered there and obstructed the 
way. There was the usual confusion of 
and some coarse oaths and laughter. C) 
policeman was bending over som in the 
middle of the group. It seemed the body of a 
man. 

The doctor drew up hastily, his professional 
instinct for the moment Se anxiety 
to réturn his delicate charge safe to her home. 

‘“ Any one hurt?” he asked, quickly. 

“Hurt? No, the baste!” said a sturd 

i ‘*It would be 





y 4 
the station-house, and it’s the best. place for 
him. As long as he’s out he'll beg, borry, or 
stale the whi of 
The crowd parted as ye rst the two 
licemen came forward, -lifting, half- 
& wretched creature, being so de- 
ed that he disgraced the very name of 


man. 

Gerald Fairfax reined back his horse to allow 
them to pass. As he did so the girl beside 
him leaned forward, and her eyes on the 
policemen and their burden. 

The next instant an exclamation of remorse, 
at his thonghtlessness, burst from the young 
doctor's lips ; for, white as a broken lily, Milly 
had sunk senseless in his arms. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tany were already within sight of the grey 
walls of St. Oswald’s. In a few moments the 
! doctor had lifted his fainting charge out of the 








carriage and restored her to Mrs. Marston's 
anxious care. 

“She went too far,” said that good lady, as 
she bent with motherly solicitude over the 
fainting girl. ‘ She is still se Pew doctor 
—weaker than you suppose. e drive was 
too long for her.” 

“I — a mi said Met ao Sr 

e with self-re » was o e@ icy 
ds. ‘The carriage was quite comfortable, 
and the air seemed to do-her good. It was a 
nervous shock that her. There was 
e trouble in the street as we passed. A 
fell and was hart, and the policemen were 
carrying him by the . She saw him, 
and I suppose it shocked her terribly. Her 
mind is singularly sensitive to impressions of 
all kinds jast new. Everything that is new 
or strange startles and bewilders her. 
_ = entering on a new life, or another 
world.” 

Another world, indeed {—a world of gladness 
and night, behin Per cancer: malar eet a 
background of darkness storm, whose 
shadows flitted now and then over her sunlight, 
chilling her with the chill of death. : 

When the dark eyes that had closed in a 
terror opened again, 


Mrs, holding 
draught to her lips, and the 
hands, while Sir Charles, 


$s Onght to have had better sense, sir—ought 
to have had better madam | I’m sar- 


prised at both of you, a delicate crea- 
ture through the streets of a city like this, 
where there are sights and sounds to sicken a 


sturdy old fellow me every day and hour. 
Fresh air! aye, the fresh air was well enough 
pened moa erie ono ane fa this town 
every you draw is foul with sorrow and 
with sin! I'll take her away with me to- 
morrow—aye, if I have to carry her in my 
arms! She’ll never get a oe life until 
she can breathe air that isn’t vy 
sighs and groans of the miserable beings 
crowd these streets, and drag out the wretched 
thing they calllife, Life, sir, life? There is 
no life in town; it’s all machine work, sir— 
, Or 
work, me are 
and some are levers; but all are machines— 


9 


all machines ! ” 
All machines! The baronet's testy words 
light sotura to Milly's benutiful eyes, ad the 
e 


light return to Milly's beautiful eyes, and 
fins flush of aalthy to her cheek, he 


his way down town to the dingy office of Mr 
uesgheny Morgan, Solicitor, with whom he 


had an engagement at three. 


- As he through the narrow streets 
lined with offices, in each of which some 
human atom was and stri’ for 
ends of his own, felt as if life 


indeed in these busy martes was a vast phi 
cation wearisome to contemplate—a treadmill 


! 


1s thou of ahd Sepon Ling by bi 
e t of o m lying nar- 
row window, the strea s flow 


and the sunbeams play, 
there were not more toseek the sylvan shadows 
of the valley and the wood, where at least 


there was peace—the peace that lies apart 
from human struggle and strife. 


All machines! Aye, bere indeed all seemed 
machines as he entered the dark old office, 


where two parchment-faced clerks were writing 
noiselessly, andthe very air ty with 
secrecy and mystery. Doctor F felt as 


if he were walking amid springs—unseen 
springs, whose powers he could not guess. 

Mr. Morgan was in his private office. He 
was @ tall, spare-built old man, with a + vey 
iron-grey hair, and a stoop in his shoulders. 
He wore gla: agses that quite concealed 


the shrewd light in his keen grey eyes. He 
was dressed faultlessly. Formidavle books 
brown leather covers filled the glass cases 
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that occupied one side of his office ; japanned 
boxes, carefally padlocked, were heaped in 
suggestive tiers on another ; rows of drawers 
filled the upper portion of the massive secre- 
tary at which he sat. In short, Mr. Humphrey 
Morgan was a man to inspire the utmost pro- 
fessional and respect. He had a 
way of bending his head, as if receiving a 
secret communication, and his very voice had 
a low and pradential tone when he made the 
most commonplace remark. 

He looked&up from his writing at the doctor’s 
tap. . 
Fan, Doctor Fairfax !” he exclaimed, care- 
fully laying a blotter over the page before rising 
from his desk. ‘I am glad to see you are just 
three minutes before your time. I was just 
finishing a letter that I felt I could complete 
before your arrival.” 

* Pray finish it then, sir! ’”’ said the doctor, 
courteously. ‘Do not allow me to disturb 
you.” 

ms It is of no consequence,” said the _lawyer, 
wiping his pen deliberately, and replacing it on 
the bronze m-rack—“‘no consequence, I 
assure you. It is only a habit I have acquired 
during my long professional life, accurately 
m out time. Time is money, as we 
jawyers all learn, Sometimes more than 
money. I have known a man’s life, sir, to 
hang on asixty seconds’ delay in the jury-box, 
and a fortune to be lost by a letter being posted 
half-an-hour too late. Time is money, sir— 
more than money! ” 

“T will not ee ew on you unnecessarily, 
then,” began the doctor. 

“s bao et Not at all, sir,” interrupted Mr. 
Morgan, looking at his watch. “It is three 


o’clock, and the next hour is at your service. 
Take a seat, sir, and let us discuss the matter 
at our leisure.” 

He wheeled his own arm-chair around from 
rw desk, pushed up the glasses from his shaggy 

We. 
They showed the eyes beneath—keen, grey 
00 


and searching eyes, that made the face 
fifteen years younger at the very least. 

‘* Have you heard anything more?”’ asked 
the doctor. 

‘*T have, sir,” answered Mr. Morgan, de- 
liberately. “ And it was to communicate this 
new intelligence that I requested this inter- 
view. I received this letter yesterday.” 

He placed a sheet of foreign letter-paper, 
- gorawled with a few lines, in tor Fairfax’s 

a :— 

“Mes. H. Morcan.—Sir, In answer to your 
favour of the 20th, I beg leave to inform you 
that my cousin, Emilia Cameron, left Ireland 
eine’ sh aaron 

marriage was against my 
father’s will, and we never saw her after it. 
We heard that ste died, three years later, in 
Australia, in giving birth to her first child. 
sion sagulting tat. May pomatoaay bathe Goat, 
ive ig her. are ead, 
ee i wabomees obi ithe time of her de- 
- parture, so that I have little remembrance of 
her, save as a very beautiful young woman, 
who made a match unpardonable in the social 
circle in which the O’Neill’s have always 
moved.—Yours respectfully, 
“Samus O’Nerit,”’ 

“Not very satisfactory,” said Gerald, 
quietly folding the sheet. “It takes the trail 
considerably farther and leaves it.as faint as 
ever.” 

“Bat it gives us a possibility we did not 
have before,’”’ said the lawyer. ‘ Miss 
Cameron, undisputably dead, left an unmistak- 
able blank, which there was no one to fill. 
Miss Cameron, or Mrs. Ford’s child, possibly 
living, opens another page of contingencies 
entirely. Boy or girl, single or married, on 
= or land, sir, that child is Lady Cameron’s 

eir.”’ 

“And as such must be found,” added the 
doctor. “Well, I leave the matter in your 
hands. You know my sentiments on the 
matter. Use every effort to discover the 
rightfal heir. Ihave no claim on the money 
for three years, and make none. Until that 





time shall have elapsed, I beg of you to act as 
if Gerald Fairfax had no existence at all.” 


“You are disinterested at all events,” said 
the lawyer, with a smile. 

“Not disinterested — simply honest and 
reasonable,’’ said the doctor, rising. 

* You don’t mean to tell me that you would 
prefer hearing that this child lived ?’’ said Mr. 
Morgan, incredulously. ‘ Why, it is your 
natural-born enemy, sir. If living, it stands 
between you and such a star of fortune as 
rarely rises for a man. Its existence will 
shadow your life, and the lives of your chil- 
dren, and your children’s children; for an 
estate like this is sufficient to enrich genera- 
tions yet unborn. All that is honest and 
honourable we will do, Doctor- Fairfax ; but 
we cannot alter the fact that this child’s life 
will be the ban of yours. For your sake, I 
trust——”’ 

“Nay, don’t say that?’ interrupted the 
doctor, smiling, though his tone was grave. 
‘* Your profession takes one view of life, mine 
another. Gold is not the greatest good, Mr. 
Morgan. Ican wish no life-spark quenched, 
no life-throb stilled. We who are taught to 
fan into strength the feeble flame just flicker- 
ing in the ar’s new-born babe; to spend 
all our skill to keep alight the trembling spark 
in the dying pauper’s breast, know how precious 
and holy a thing is life—life that only the 
Infinite can bestow. No, sir, if the choice 
were given to me between life or death for this 
unknown child, whose existence you say would 
shadow my own, I would say life—life, with 
all its: wondrous possibilities of faith and hope, 
and love and happiness—life that may stretch 
out into a far-reaching future, blessing, bright- 


ening, gladdening, as only a human life can.” |* 


“Visionary, sir, in the extreme,” said the 
lawyer dryly. ‘‘Fine views, but they don’t 
alter the facts in the least. I am to find this 
child, if I can; then search the four known 
quarters of the globe for him or her, which ever 
it may be—and when found—” 

The lawyer paused. 

“When found,’’ repeated Gerald Fairfax, 
smiling, “I’ll shake hands with my shadow, 
and make my natural-born enemy—a friend, 
if I can,” ° 

** Aye, if you can, sir—if youcan!” said the 
lawyer, significantly. ‘‘But if I know any- 
thing about giqnkind, you can’t. High Philo- 
sophy don’t work in these latter days, sir— 
don’t work, because it don't pay. I haven't 
seen a friendship yet that twenty thousand a 
year wouldn’t make or break, or a love either. 

But Gerald Fairfax only smiled at the old 
man’s cynicism and turned away, to stop at 
the grey porch of St. Oswald's, and hear that 
Milly was sleeping—sleeping sweetly and peace- 
fully in her rose-lined nest, from which she 
was to fly to-morrow on untried wings. 

(To be continued. ) 








A REALLY good man had rather be deceived 
than be suspicious; had rather forego his own 
right {than run the venture of doing even a 
hard thing. This is the temper of that charity 
of which the apostle says it shall never fail. 

Dr. Jounson said that the happiest life was 
that of a man of business, with some literary 
pursuits for his amusement, and that, in gene- 
ral, no one could be virtuous or happy who was 
not occupied with some duties. 

Deats or A Famous Doc.—The Mémorialdes 
Pyrenées of the 9th ult. says :—The celebrated 
dog, Mylord, well known in Russia, and who 
had accompanied the unfortunate Emperor 
Alexander II. in his various campaigns, has 
just died at Pau, at the Hétel Beau Séjour, in 
the Princess Dolgorouky’s apartment. The 
Emperor was much attached to Mylord, and 
the animal was-the object of assiduous care, 
but he has died of old age. He has been in- 
terred in the garden of the villa belonging to 
General Gaillard. A tablet in white marble 
will indicate the grave. 





STRAYED AWAY; 
A Srory or a Love. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CHOOSING WISELY. 


Mz. Panmar seemed to have a suspicion that 
Fred Crosby was following, for he looked 
behind him several timeson the way; but the 
young carpenter wag wise enough to keep out 
of sight. 

It was evident to Emily that her companion 
was annoyed, though he hid the feeling with 
the well-bred grace that he prided himself 
upon. 

** Do you'not find that some old acquaintances 
have a tendency to bore one?” he said, in a 
tone and manner intended to show her how 
far he was superior to the man she had just 
parted from ; and Emily, seeing his meaning, 
was ready in a moment to defend her 
favourite. 

‘* Not when we like them, Mr. Palmer.” 

“ By which we may presume that our friend 
has a considerable place in your regard.” 

“‘ Yes; I like him very much.” 

‘“‘ Frank, at all events,” muttered Mr. Palmer, 
between his teeth. ‘‘I can scarcely pay my- 
self the bad compliment of thinking I have 
anything to fear from him.” 

They went on in silence for a few moments. 
During the interval of silence, brief as it was, 
Emily was making up her mind. She could 
depend on Fred ; there was no fear that he 
would trifle: with her. And it was best to 
take Fanny’s advico—dismiss Mr. Palmer at 
once. 

“ Tam going back to Brompton,” she said, 
as he was about to take her in another direc- 
tion. 

“S0 soon?” 

‘*Yes. And I have been thinking, Mr. 
Palmer, that you had better not come to see 
me again.” 

The man trembled with a momentary thrill 
of rage and disappointment. 

*“ T thought we had discussed that idea once, 
and dropped it for ever,” hesaid, ‘ Why 
recur to it again? ” 

“ Because our meetings can lead to nothing,” 
said Emily, with decisive gravity ; “ they waste 
your time,” 

5: I am very happy to devote my time to 
you.’ 

“I know, and thank you. But you see, Mr. 
Palmer, that we can never marry; the differ- 
ence between our families is too great. My 
father is a working-man, and yours, is, I sup- 
pose, like yourself—a gentleman, in his way.” 

“In his way,’ thought Mr. Palmer. There 
was, perhaps, a touch of sarcasm in the last 
three words, and he did not like sarcasm from 
Emily. It suggested that he was losing his 
power. ‘I wonder what she means by that.” 

The next words set him wondering still 
more. 

“And you, I am sure, are too poor to 
supp%rt a wife in the position you would like 
her to fill,” she went on. ‘“ And I should not 
like to be a burden to any man. You see,” she 
added, artlessly, ‘‘I have a very good position, 
am I am able to help my friends a little. I 
could not do so if we were married.” 

He had never been so completely taken by 
surprise in his life. The cool and quiet gravity 
of ene whom, in his paltry gentility, he was 
inclined to look upon as a poor work girl—a 
workman’s child with whom he might trifle 
with impunity, staggered him out of his self- 


possession. 

“ T musttry another way,” he said, mentally. 
“ This will never do,” 2 

“Bo we had better make up our minds to 
part from to-night,” said the quiet voice of his 
companion, “It is the best way.” } 

‘* Emily,” he said, throwing into his voice 
an amount of stagey pathos that would have 
been effective had not the girl been warned 
by Fanny’s fate, and str ened in her own 
wise resolution by the gladdening knowledge 
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that Fred Crosby cared for her, “‘isit to end 
like this ?”’ 

“ I think it had better,” was thesimple arswer. 
«« What else can be done?” 

Some men can -act the passionate and 
despairing lover with » fervour so like reality 
that it imposes on the simple-minded, gentle- 
hearted girls, Mr. Palmer wasa capital actor, 
and Emily might have believed him, but the 
memory of Fred Crosby came in again. 

‘*¥on never loved me,’’ said Palmer, his tone 
ee of Santee suicide atleast. 

never said I did. We have met justias.other 
poopie have met and walked +» merely 
amusement. You yourself told me 
frequently how absurd it is for a girl to fancy 
that a gentleman is in love with her if he wahks 
with her a few times.” 

‘* I did not mean that for ourselves.” 

“ Ethought it best to remember, im ease you 

nt.”” 


The man nearly uttered an oath; he was 
rapidly losing patience. He had acertain sort 
of regard for Emily, and he did not feelimclined 
to give her up; the more especially as he 
— idea that the young carpenter was his 
riv 

‘*Then, were your gentle looks, your tender 

, your kisses meant for nothing ?””} 2?” he said, 
with a little more despairing passion. ‘“ Why, 
Emily, I thought that you at least were one 
that understood me—eone whose generous 
impulses would teach her to seorn the cold 
trammels of conventionalism—one whose—— ”’ 

“ Yes t but they don’t,” said the girl, quietly. 
“I have been talked to in that way a great 
many times, and I begin to.gut-used to it.” 

“ Surely you would fly with me—bemine?”’ 
‘*T am afraid we have so little to fly with,” 
said Emily, withasmile. “It would take us 
at least three weeks to get married, unless we 
had a special licence, and by the end of that 
time you would think better of it. A litence 
ld be so extravagant; and I don’t know 

ere we should fly to. Do you?” 

‘** Are you laughing at me, Emily?” 

“Indeed, no. I am talking simple reason. 
You ask me to fly with you; Lsay where to, 
and what with? If we were to fly and be gone 
too long, we should both lose our situations ; 
and then, how should we keep ourselves?” 

That was ing the matter in a very 
practical light. Mr. Palmer ground his teeth 
silently, but he would not give up yet. 

“ Love never reasoned, so,’’ he said, sadly. 
“My Emily would not have spoken in that 
strain last night.” 

“Tt is never too late to begin to be wise, 
with girls especially,” was herreply. She-+had 
never known till now what power she had 
over him, and the knowledge. pleased her. 
She used her power with thorough girlish 
enjoyment. It was so pleasant to find that 
she was ssronger than the man she had feared. 

By this time they bad hed the gate 
near the Wellington statue. Piccadilly was 
crowded, and it was beginning to rain. Mr. 
Palmer looked behind him. There were no 
signe of Fred Orosby yet. 

“I will mot accept this decision,’ said 
Palmer, in a lower and more quiet tone than 
he had used yet. “‘It is a faney that you will 
think better of, or you have been teasing me.” 

‘* Indeed I have not,” was the serious reply. 
‘‘T have spoken what E.know to be the truth,” 

‘“* ¥ou will see me again?”’ 

“I had better not. I should like to part 


good friends.”’ 

Just now they passed the gate, and were on 
the broad Pice pavement. The rain fell 
faster, and the many ers hurried along 
the way. There were cabs and carriages in 
throngs. Palmer canght a cabmam’s eye, and 
stopped him by a signal Emily did not see. 

“ You will get wet,” he said, as the velicle 
drew up by the kerbstone, “and fortunately 
here is the very thing we require, Yeushave 
ne umbrella.” 

“Wa, but. have not far to go now, and I 
ean.soon run home.” 

He led her towards the cab. ‘The driver held 
the deor open, and. Emily, not liking to resist, 





would have taken her seat had ys m= 
a strange expressiom on Palmer's face. 
warned her. The holy instinct of girlhood 
whispered that there tip At in-him, She 
drew back. 

‘I would rather walk, thank you,”’ she said ; 
“and good-bye. My time is up.” 

“Come.” He 
ted her in ; but she clutched 


“Mr. Palmer, let me go, sir. ‘Oh, ff Fred 

W Tred we th He had himself 

was there. He ha very 
ekilfolly out of Mr. Palmer’ er aleeyadnas but 
he had not been'a hundred yards behind them 
all the way along. 

“ Now then,’” he said, the cabman 
aside with his efbow, and seizing Mr. Palmer 
by the collar, “you wart me, F see.” 

“Oh, Fred!’ 

‘It’s all right, my girl; never you mind him. 
Tapreeaeas wtbaipne og = Poem coming 

ecabman, seeing a 
and ae — due for his ieence 
drove away. e 
_ Sodeapaenaage te ge Palmer in a.powerful 


P 

ae ne RE Ey 
Emily,” he said with a suggestive resolution- 
that made Mr. Palmer quail; “I want to have 
a word or so with your gentleman friend.” 

‘Por Todeontinahtas don’t quarrel, Fred.” 

“ Don’t you frighten yourself. 
the best friends im the world after we have had 
asetthing up. You walk on. I will overtake 
you in a moment.” 

Emily obeyed him. Bot to: hawe xhone #0 
would have been an insult to his strength and 


courage. 

“ You had better loose your held,” said’ Mr. 
Palmer, pale with a savage. sort of cowardice. 
‘*Had it uot been for thé lady, I would not 
have borne your insolence so long.” 

‘“« Are you what they call‘a gentleman ?” 

“Tam one.” 

“T don’t believe you,” said Fred.  ‘“T know 
a real gentleman when I see one, and F’am 
always glad to touch my hat to him; bat you 
—you are nothing but the outside of one, 
empty as a nutsh Oe peemmnearer serge: and & 
half-bred cur inside it.” 

He had .no time to say more, ris Palmer 
struck at him fiercely, Ered wasonhis guard. 
A single well-delivered bloy t Mr. Pakner 
inte the road. He was up by @ by- 
stander, and he rushed at Fred again. The 
carpenter raised his arm to strike a. second 


time, bat Emily had ren back, and she stood }=saler 


between them. 
“ Don’t, Fred, dear,” she said; *‘ don’t strike 
him. I did care for him-once.” 


The simple appeal—the truth, and tender- 
ness, and trust it, subdued: Fred im .a 
moment, 


“ Well, I won't,” he.said, dropping his arm. 
“I would rather let him’ strike me. Only 
mind,’ he added, turning to_Palmer, who was 
making frantic efforts to get at him, “if you 
ever molest this yoang lady, look out forme. 

Den’t forget. ” 

He put Emily’s hand on his arm, and walked 
away. Palmer would have followed, but the 
policemen—two of them who had ‘come from 


the station-under the archway—advised him | 


to go home. He stermed amt told falsehoods, 
tried to prave that oe committed an 

unjustifiable assault, but they were men of 
paver ar He chose the 


better part of yalour—discretion—and. went |, 


away. He took a cab, and wept tears of dis« 
appointment when alone. 


But he meant to have revenge: The man | 


was slow and dangerous in nature; he could 
nurse @ malice, brood over an injury, -end 
await his unity. 

‘* Sbe shall weep bitter tears for it,” hesaid, 
eae hig heart. “ And as for him— 
‘or — 

¥es, for him. Revenge is: highly imagina- 
tive, and'Mr, Palmer pictured .a thousand 
terrors for Fred ; only, they were quite im- 


the word between his }:that 


We shall be | posi 


practicabla Mr. Frederick Crosby was th 
stronger and the better man of the two. 
Mr. ae took Bmily\to Mrs. 
me at they had egy prs romans 
wn thin L settied him," he said, kissing 
ret meee oe See ite ae 


hice im ret “JI am glad 
aunctenaie ss much of sabes? 
Consid that there had been a crowd of 
thirty or forty persons round them, Pred’s ides 
of a scene have been peculiar. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
LOVE I% THE BAIN. 


Uswen the overhanging doorway of the nil 
— s shop, oe the raim felldast and the 

ee by. Fred Crosby and 
Miss White talked very re of the.old times, 


and so a by degrees into the — 


were the children of working peo 
proud of being working . Fred, the sen 
of a small jobbing-master, whose business was 


i slight 
Thould be. It is always bevt-for the betterness 
to be on the side of the man. 

Then Emily was a girl of sense, and her 
nature was good. — sere tig oben 
warring against ber instinct, 0 
rome with Mr. Palmer ; but she soon. 
saw her mistake, an@ fought bravely ont. of it. 
She had no petty jealousy of Fanny. . She 
‘was aware that red had loved her—that he 
was still fond of her; bat Emily knew tbat in 
the time to come she herself would be hia wife, 
and then he woukt leve. her beet.of any in the 
b world. 

“Yes,” anid Fred for the second time, and 
looking affectionately into her face—it. seemed 
to grow prettier every time he lookedat it—‘‘ I 
settled him properly. 14 struck me to-night, 
we wasn’t much good, Are 
you sorry that I knocked him down ?’’ 

“Yes; I am ‘sorry you ees ar It 

meso.” ; 

“You should never be Emily. 
If a man cares for a girl he can look aféer-her. 
I suppose: I had better come and see you im the 
‘way new?” 

«* Whenever you like, Fred. 

“That's right. Yoware a aiffensns sork of 

lto Fanny—more in my style, don’t you 
Enow and iveall therhottcr for me. Do-you 
ever hear an about her now ?” 

thinksof her,” said Emily, with 
ot jealousy. *Z suppose it’s 


=dbelsanetint ost Fred, honestly. “But 
it is not thad: She ib panera than you, in 
my opinion; but ite because of her trouble. 
Lonly hope that Mr, Perey will never come in 
my way. I would not like to do him an 
injury. but Iam afraid I should if I had the 
hance.” 


“ That is-wicked, Fred. 
. © Yes: Tan ten he was wicked first.” 
“ Itis.our duty to forgive.” 
“We don’t always do our duty, Emily, 2 
‘“That is our fault,” she said,. gravely. 
L‘*'When we know what is right, we ought. to 
i should not care, for you 


malice against Mr. Falkland or anyone else. 
“ Well, then, Ss won't. 1 will for 

give him, and Mx: “Only,” he 

ya pg ge ie anseunb him by him- 


” 


“But you will remember, Fred, that I have 
liked him. He was aman I could: have:towed 
had he -beea—had he: he been—— ” 

“Good enough;” he said, finiehing. the sen- 
tence. “That is what you meas. There is 
mot much in these men; Hmily. & girl is mach 
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better off with one of us, There's our work— 
you know’ what we earn, We don’t make any 
show, and we don’t ex too much. Now, if 
Fanny: had been sensible, like you——” _ 

“She would:have spared herself much pain,” 

said Emily. ‘* Butdo yow know, Fred, I realiy 
believe they are married:” 
. “Tf I thought that ’—and Fred’ struck his 
hands together—“T would go down om my 
knees to him, in a way of speaking; but still, 
if she is, why don’t he come forward like a 
man, and say, ‘ She'wmy wife,” Anyone would 
take her for alady.”' 

“Is there no way of: finding out the 
trath?” 

“None that I know of,” said Fred, shaking 
his head. ‘I am notscholare to: lmow 
how to-et about it, ‘Besides, there’s old’ Bill 
West and her brothers; they ought to look 
after her. I don't-see that it has much te do 
with me, especially now.” 

Love-is a strange mixture of selfishness and 
sublimity. There is a feeling of self-sacrifice 
at the root of the fecling that makes those 
who love truly sacrifice: évery other for the 
one. Oldand true-friends are never given up 
without a pang, yet old and true friends are 
often given up by the: lover for the mistress, 
the mistress forthe lover — by the husband for 

the wife, the wifa for the -husband, 

Emily, fond as she was of Fanny, was glad 
to hear Fred’s words, “* ynow.” They 
meant that from the ‘present moment Fanny 
was to be forgotten; and Fred would devote 
himself to her. 

~T shall have’ » talk with the governor next 
Sunday morning,” said’ Mr. Crosby. He-bhad 
stolen his arm ronnd under Emily's stort 
mantelet; tle doorway was rather narrow, 
and he was anxious to keep her out of the 

don’t want to lose you, lke I 


* Fred.” 

“Well, never mind; only it’s'\a fact, I’ve 
got two-and-eighty pounds saved up, and I 
take’ a fair share in the business, 80 we can 

n pretty well. What do you think?” 

“ We had better wait a little while.” 

“ What for?” 

“T want to have a little: money too. My 
father and mother may want help when: they 
get older.’” 

‘ That’s a goed. girll!. And: I like you none 
the worse. But how long do you think?” 

‘A year.”. 

“Poo much.” 

‘‘ Six months.” 

‘* Make it three,” 

- Emily reflected. She’pictured to herself the 
pretty little home they would have to begin 
with. Then Fred all to herself; the pleasure 
of, getting his breakfast for him in the morn- 
ing when he went out to work—welcoming 
= in the evening when he came home to 

a. 

Then prudence stepped in. She had saved 
a little money too, and she wanted to save a 
little more, A sensible girl, looking into the 
fature, could think of so many things that a 
little money would come in uséful for. 

“Six, Fred,” she seid, with a grip of decision 
in the little soft hand that pressed his when 
she spoke. ‘It is best to-consider.” 

‘Té is not as if we were just beginning to 
know each other,” he urged. “We are old 
friends.” : 

“¥es, but six months will be quite soon 
enough.” Then she add@e?, archly. ‘‘ You have 
fallen in love very suddenly.” 

Fred coloured # little, remembering the 
almost dislike he hadof her previously. He 
tried to think of sométhing to say, an@ a 

inspiration eante to his aid. 

“T don't thinkso,; Enrily. Et strikes me I 
must have been it love a long time, only I 
never krew it.” 

Miss White laughé4 merrily at that. Tt-is 
pot a Boe merrily when the heart is 
folt 
charniéd 


‘and the langhing’ ‘mfmeic | 

into-such ialcerdreonals ‘earers | 
that hé must have been motiéed had not the 
rain come down harder than ever. 





‘*E must go in now, Fred, dear,’’ she said, 
rabbing one cheek with her handkerchief to 
make it as rosy as the other, in which the 
quick and joyous blood was beating. ‘‘I am 
rather late, and you are getting so wet.” 

Fred had forgotten altabout therain. Youth 
and love make the Lethe of sadness and dis- 
comfort. 

Tt- would be difficult to tell how many times 
he went back to say “ good night ”—how many 
times he went baclt te-try the door; and, find- 
ing it not quite shut, a little longer. 
Bven when hie had stayed a little longer, for 
the last time: he went over fo the opposite side 
of the road, and stood worshipping a light in 
one of the windows. Wher he saw the pretty 


face of Emily -at the corner of the blind, 
he went home Felighted. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
DOWN AT PENGE, 


Perey Facxtann did nov return to Germany 
so soon ashe had’ promised. He had’ set the 
contraetso well’in hand that the work could 
continue in his absence for a time ; so he stayed 
at Penge. 

He was very much in: the society of Miss 
Millard. he girl‘ was beautifal, and beautiful 
girls had, perhaps, too’ much power over 
Percy’s heart. From: the moment that he 
discarded Fanny he began: to: convince him- 
self of her guilt, and’ try to think how he 
could best get rid of her. She was in his 


way. 

“ Fettered,” he would say to himself— 
**cheained for life—and te’ #. faithless woman. 
How blindly men in their mad passion rush 
into their destiny, thinking only of the present 
joy, ee nothing for the’ future that may 
come!” 


fair cheek, the soft light in her eye told him 
that her regard’ for 
tenderest feeling. “ The girl is no more tome 
than as if she were dead. She will never urge 
her claim—never reveal the secret. She is 
nothing’ to me now.” 


The actual thought in his mind, the idea | 
that he dared not whisper or give shape to, | 


was that he might marry Adelaide Millard, 
and the past would never be known. 

The days wore on, and still he lingered at 
home, Fanny fading from his'sou!l, the old love 





| difficulty. 


man, of spare figure, keen, deep-set eyes, and 
the hard, cynic features of a man whose raling 
passion had been makiog money. ; 

He had mentioned Adelaide oace or twice 
in a way that evinced his intentions. He had 
talked about an estate, a splendid family seat, 
which had fallen into his possession by the 
lapse of a mortgage he’ held on it, and, said 
that he thought of settling down. 

“ And I want a young and beautiful crea- 
tare,” he said to Mr. Millard. “I have lived 
too long, and passed too many, to be satisfied 
with any but the best now.” 

“ What would you settle upon her?” asked 
Millard. 

“ Ten thousand.” , 

“You are thinking of my Adelaide,” said 
Millard. “You may as well speak out.” 

“T am thinking of her. Do you think I shall 
have any chance?” 

“You can try.” 

And then the matter dropped. It was a 
mere monetary transaction. Ten thousand 
pounds, of which he intended to be the trustee, 
would be very useful to Mr. Millard in his 
operations; so he informed Adélaide, with his 
customary brevity, that she must learn to look 
upon Mr. Vitey as her suitor. = 

Adela had to obey. She had a religious 
sense of duty. The school in which she had 
been trained was a good one, and she had been 
taught to sacrifice everything to the will of 
her parents, She was a coquette, fond of 
admiration, rich dressing, and luxury; but 
she-was still the pure-hearted, gentle English 
girl, whose faults were but a thin. veneer over 
the sweetness of her nature, 

She was glad when Percy came, because 
there was a change. The younger Falkland 
helped her to a large extent out of her 
His cool assurance, the nerve 


| with which he did anything and everything 

‘“* Why should f regard her’ as an obstacle,” | 
he went'on, when the beauty of Miss Millard | 
tempted him—when the pleased glow of her | 


im was deepening’ into | 





lessening, the new’ passion creeping in. He | 


was skied in the initiatory mysticism of court- 


ship—the little signs and tokens by which | 


| 


men know they are’ welcome stitors—and he | 
| young girl, are either worn-out reprobate, 

Mr. Millard gave good dinners, and Percy | 
was always invited, ihe only son of the | 
great Lambeth builder and contractor was too | 
important a personage to be lost sight of by a | 
| @ direct thrust. 


was # welcome suitor to Adelaide. 


man who sometimes stood in need of aid. 


“Tt would be a good thing for Adelaide,” | 


Mr. Millard had said to his wife. 
tisky—young Falklands safe. Viteyhas been 
in with me lately, and dropped heavily—lost 
tore than’ he can get back in the next four 
years.” 

**Have you had any losses?” Mrs. Millard 
inquired. She had very little knowledge of 
— iness matters, and.che took less interest. in 
them. 

Her husband showed his teeth in a grim 
smile. It wasa saying of his that for a busi- 
ness man to confess a fogs was to admit an 
enemy into the camp, and he added that next 
to being successfal was to seem so. 

“ While you have'money as you require it,” 
he said-—" while your household expenses and 
your milliners’ bilis—which, by the way, need 
not be so heavy—are paid, you had better not 
trouble about my transactions. 
thing is, we must give a dinner, set young 
Falkland and Vitey together, and see what 
oem be-done with them.” 

‘So the dinner was given, and Percy met Mr. 
Vitey. That gentleman-was a middle-height 


“ Vitey is . 


The | 





enabled him to entirely, set Mr. Vitey aside— 
in fact, for all the regard Percy'paid to Mr. 
Vitey or his position Mr. Vitey might as ‘well 
have not existed. 

Mr. Millard had instructed his wife to lead 
a dinner-table conversation, so that it 
should touch upon the matrimonial question. 
The lady did her mission well, Sho referred 
gracefully to a poor friend of hers who was 
80 unhappy ; the. poor dear was very young— 
so was her husband. 

“ And I don’t know what to think of mar. 
Tiages between young people,” she added. 
‘“‘It often seems to me that a girl had better 
marry a steady, middle-aged man, Don’t ycu 
think so?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Percy, giving 2 
glance to Adela, who was his vis-a-vis. ‘ Men 
who marry late in life, and then choose a 


or sordid-minded beings, who never have loved, 
and never can really love.’’ 

“Those are exceptional caser,” suggested 
Mr, Vitey, to whom the remark had yone like 


“Granted,” said Percy ; ‘‘but I do not like 
exceptional things, especially in marriage, the 
rule is the safer. I never heard of a girl marry- 
ing an elderly man without I feel much regret. 
It is suggestive of throwing a sweet May 
blossom on the cold breast of winter, to let it 
wither.” 

Adela thanked him with a look, Mrs. 
Millard sipped her wine and coughed. Mr. 
Vitey took refuge in his curry, and looked red. 
Mr. Millard said be agreed with Percy. : 

* And very well expressed,” he added, with 
@ glance that showed he enjoyed the palpable 
hit at his friend, “eh, Vitey ?” 

‘“ Ahem—yes, Only I am not sentimental, 
and E do not like comparisons. ” 

‘* Similes,’’ corrected Perey. 

‘* Whichever you please, Mr. Falkland. But 
a young lady is no more like « swoet May 
blossém—sweet nonsense'!—than a middle-aged 
man is like the cold breast of winter.” 

‘‘ Poetry and percentage never did agree,”’ 
smiled Mr. Falkland. ‘If you qnestion my 
reply, I must putit tothe ladies. Mrs. Millard” 
—and he made a very graceful little bow 
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towards the lady,—‘‘do you think Mr. Vitey 
was justified in taking exception ?” 

“No, Mr. Falkland. It was very pretty, and 
you were right.” 

“ Thanks. And, Miss Millard, you?”’ 

The final word and the look that accompanied 
it fully expresséd the interrogative. 

“T quite agree with Mr. Falkland.” 

“ Then the verdict is against me,” said Mr. 
Vitey, hiding his discomfiture under an 
assumption of good humour. He was a well- 


red man; a City gentleman of good position 


and integrity—commercial integrity—and he 
could bear himself with grace. ‘‘ I must keep 
to my percentage and the winter, leaving the 
sweet May blossoms and the poetry to Mr. 
Falkland.”’ 

Adela sung to them after dinner; Percy 
hung enraptured over the piano. Mr. Vitey 
yawned at the song, but took a lively interestin 
the singer. The olderman admired the woman 
ouly, the younger was charmed, as it were, with 
the artiste apart from herself. 

She left the piano wheu fatigued, or rather 
because Percy, anxious to get her out of Mr. 
Vitey’s way, glanced at the garden and sug- 
gested a ramble. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Vitey ; ‘‘and Miss Millard 
will do me the honour.”’ 

“ §it down and have a cigar with me,’’ said 
Mr. Millard, with a laugh; “leave the young 
people to themselves. You will find my old 
Madeira better than star-gazing.”’ 

The City gentleman sat down again. He 
gazed very angrily at his friend. There is 
something ludicrous in an elderly man’s 
rivalry, unless he can conquer by the mere 
force of weight of years and dignity of 
character. 

Percy led Miss Millard intothe garden. She 

ut on a thin white gauze silk scarf, a pretty 
eature of drapery that made the beauty of her 
full white shoulders more remarkable, and 
deepened without hiding their baby-like 
dimples. 

‘“‘ Yes, you are very beautiful,’’ said Percy, 
unconsciously uttering his thought. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Millard.”’ 

‘Tt is the sort of sin one can pardon easily" 
—she smiled—“ for you said it so sincerely.” 

“Tt came from my heart. Is it trae— 
T have heard it from those cubs”—he meant 
her brothers, and he spoke of them with undis- 
guised ne ‘that Mr. Vitey was ever in 
any way looked upon as a possible suitor for 
you?” 

She sighed. 

“Tt is true.”’ 

‘‘ What a sacrifice it would be!’’ he said. 
‘ Surely you do not care for him?”’ 

“Not an atom. Ihave acold shiver at the 
mere idea.” 

They had reached the end of the garden. 
There was a door that opened into a lane shut 
in by pretty hedgerows. Percy pushed the 
door open. The lane was about two feet 
below the level of the garden, and Percy 
jumped down lightly. 

“Will you come,” he said, facing her and 
opening his arms, “ or are you afraid?” 

“Stand further back, and see. But mind 
you catch me.” 

The tiny satin slipper and delicate ancle 
twinkled for a moment on his sight as she 
leaped. She had much girlish grace and 
freedom, and liked anything slightly adven- 
turons. 

He caught her. His arms closed and crushed 
her in a momentary embrace. He would have 
kissed the lovely face so near his own, but he 
dared not, though he was very daring. 


Adela did not move. A pained expression 
came into her face, and she limped a step. 

“ What have you done?” he said, anxiously. 

“ Sprained my ancle.” 

The garden door had closed; it had a lock 
that shat of itself. Percy shattered it though 
in a moment, and picking her up in bis arms, 
took her in. The fair arms twined involuntarily 
round his neck. She had fainted. 


“My darling!” said Percy—and he rained 





kisses on the pallid face—‘Iam sorry—very 


sony ! ” 

o response. Only a faint colour stole into 
her cheeks, and the soft arms twined more 
heavily. He bore her into the drawing-room, 
and laid her on the couch. . 

‘* Get out of the way,” he said, to Mr. Vitey, 
who came forward in much alarm. ‘ Run for 
° doctor—Miss Millard has broken her ancle, I 

ear.” 

“Even then you need not carry your sym- 

athy om far,” vam Mr. Vitey, angrily. for veroy 
orgetting everything but his regret at the 
beautiful cae on pain, had knelt by 
her side, pillowed her head on his shoulder, 
and pressed his lips to hera. He might have 
done the same to a sick child, and with the 
same feeling, but Mr. Vitey did not-like it. 

“Go to the deuce!” said Percy. He did 
not use much ceremony when he felt deeply. 
“* What is it to you?” 

Mr. Vitey said it was remarkably strange 
condact, but Mr. Millard hurried him ont of 
the room. The latter gentleman was quite 
satisfied with the turn events were taking, and 
he thought the accident a rather fortunate 
occurrence. 

The doctor was sent forandhecame. Percy 
went out reluctantly while the patient was 
attended to. In the hall, the strong hand of 
Mr. Millard fell upon his shoulder. 

‘* What am I to understand?” said Adela’s 
father. “I may be permitted to express some 
surprise, as I have heard no declaration.” 

Percy felt that he had gone too far to re- 
tract. He made up his mind Miss Millard 
should be his at any risk. 

“That I love your daughter,” he said, in 
the haughty way peculiar to him when he was 


questioned. “If you thought my condact 
strange, you must consider the circum- 
stances.” . 


Mr. Millard held out his hand, 

“Tf Adela loves you, and I think she 
does——.”’ 

‘*T am sure of it.” 

‘* Well, then,” smiled the other, ‘‘she shall 
be yours, if with your father’s sanction.” 

They shook hands upon it. Percy’s head 
swam as he returned to the drawing-room. 
He meditated nothing less than a crime; but 
passion would not let him think of it. 

Adela was sitting up when he entered. Her 
mother had told her what had. happened. 
Adela had adim sense of it herself. Thefaint- 
ness of pain merely deprives the sufferer of 
consciousness—the body swoons—the mind is 
keenly alive to what is said or done. 

Mr. Vitey had left the house in high dudgeon, 
and there was an end of him. He said very 
bad things about that dinner, and was not 
quite fair in his description of Percy. When- 
ever anyone mentioned Penge to him he 
sneer: d, and said that no gentleman or man of 
sense would live in such a place. As for the 
peeple there—bah ! 

Perey placed a chair by Adela’s side, and 
her little delicate hand dropped shyly into 
his. 

‘Tg it serious?” he said, in his gentlest 
tone. 

“Not very. I shall be out in a day or 
two.” 

‘“‘ And till then I shall be in torture. I can- 
not forgive-myself.’’ Then he dropped his 
tone lower still. ‘ I have’spoken to your father, 
Adelaide.” 

‘*Yes!” 

The simple word was full of shy inquiry, and 
the sweet eyes drooped. 

“ He consents. e you glad ?”’ 

Adela gave him her other hand. He turned 
the averted face towards him, aud touched her 
forehead with his lips. At the moment he did 
so came a memory thatsmote him sharper than 
a knife, 

“Tf ever I forget you, or love another, or 
cease to love you,”’ it said, ‘‘ may Heaven deal 
with me as I deserve!” 

They were his own words—the words that 
in one of his moments of Fans, he had spoken 
to Fanny when she was Fanny West, 





But he looked at Adelaide. ‘‘How,” he 
asked himself in agony, ‘can I give up this 
beautiful girl who loves me so?” 

“ Percy,” she said—it was the first time she 
had spoken his name, and it sounded strangely 
sweet—‘ You have some trouble.” . 

“ None, dearest, except your pain.” 

‘‘That will soon ba over. Besides, you can 
come and sit with me till I am able to go 
out.’’ - 

‘*Mine!” he said, silently. ‘ You shall be 
mine, if I risk ruin—perdition !”’ 

The man was fated. His passion always had 
been stronger than his judgment. 

He went every day to see Miss Millard. He 
read to her, played and sang for her, and she 
unconsciously his love from Fanny to 
herself. If he ever thought of his poor 
neglected wife it was with bitterness. 

+ Millards’ house he was received as Adela’s 
accepted suitor. The “ oubs,” as he was nent 
to designate the Millards junior, almost fawned 
upon him, and he lent them loose sovereigns 
and bank-notes, and they were at his feet. 
They spoke of him as “ a good lot, you know ; 
a proper kind of fellow for a fellow to know; 
you know.” 

And Percy, quenching reproachful memory, 
tried to be happy, but the phantoms of the 
as would haunt him. The memory of that 

oving trustful face that he had last seen 
stamped with such bitter agony. 

It came once between him and his unholy 
dream of happiness. He took Miss Millard to 
the St. James’s Theatre, aud all the way from 
Penge he talked to her with the worship that 
came upon him when they were alone together, 
and when the carriage stopped, the first person 
on whom his eyes fell was Fanny. 

He muttered so ing in an undertone. 
Fanny saw her husband hand « beantifal 
young lady from the brougham, and she 
advanced towards him with a little cry; but 
his stern, repressive glance silenced and drove 
her back. 

They went in—the fair vision, with its 
jewels and bouquet, the re! hand on Percy’s 
arm, and his form bent down upon her in 
tenderness. They left her standing there, 
desolate, forsaken —more than desolate ; for at 
sight of him uprose the old love, and filled her 
heart with the bitterness of despair. 


(To be continued.) 








Love AND Passton.—These are too often con- 
founded. They are quite distinct. Love ele- 
vates and refines, passion degrades and de- 
presses; love enlarges the heart, passion 
narrows the mind. And even in the case of 
what is called passionate love there is too 
much which is of the earth, earthy. Pure 
affection is a sentiment free from taint of any 
kind, and is as rare as pure charity. 


Gas a Cueap Servant FoR THE WoRKING 
Man anp Is Wrre.—At the Gas Exhibition 
now open at Stockport, a lecture, bearing the 
above title, has been given by Mr. Thomas 
Fletcher, F.C.8., of Warrington. We quote a 
paragraph from it :—‘‘ There is nodoubt what- 
ever that gas is a very expensive fuel, and that 
it is very easily w ts real value for the 
heat produced, as compared with coal, is not 
one-tenth its actual cost, provided both can be 
used with equal economy, as they certainly can 
on a very large scale for steady work; but you 
cannot make a coal fire for ten minutes for 
pponiient and tea, and an none for we om 
Once a day is quite en repare a fire, 
and it is kept on — the day. You 
burn as much coal to get an ordinary breakfast 
ready as would, if the same coal were converted 
into gas, prepare the same breakfast better 
and, at least, a hundred days in succession. 
Here is where the economy shows; in the same 
way, @ workman will buy an extravagantly 
expensive steel tool to do his work, rather than 
buy a hundred cast-iron ones. does better 


He 
work at a less cost, and saves his time in the 
bargain.” 4 : 


. 
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AULD LANG SYNE. 


Ob, al sore of my childhood, so merry and 


Like & panorama they pass before me, 
And my Beart gathers courage, and lives once 


In the auld lang syne freedom from sorrow 
"Tween then and the now stretches many 
aiid Hat pela bids been thindoviea by nan; 0 
Bat 1 stil feel the sunshine, and gather the 


Sitting here in the twilight, I turn memory’s 


And it seems but a day between youth and old | lowed 


Who says I am aged, and wrinkled and grey? 
Not so! ie the a Ba em busy at play. 
All day we have , my brother and I, 

Till the gay, joyous sunshine has almost gone 


And now, ere the fast fading light shall depart, 
I come with the treasure so dear to my heart— 


The Pa pegs “ Pairy-beok,” wondrous and 


Whose pictures and stories so gladden my 
And b 


away in the deep windew-seat, 
With the fearioe ona goblins pass moments so 


sweet 
That even the -bell calls me unheeded, 
For I live in asphere where such calla are not 
needed. 
But lo! while the shadows are gathering fast, 
Nurse comes, and my visions are 


Well, well! can it be I am sy hrs 
That life seems a story for me ost told:? 
bear fairy tales only, the hopes I have 


The bmg longings, some joyous, some 


Ah, me! who can tell? As I sit here to night, 

No longer a child, in the fast-fading light, 

We are thinking together, my old heart and I, 

That the Fairy of Peace, at least, never shall 
die! M, D. B. 








“IF ONLY.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. (continued.) 


The merry group entered into the spirit of 
the affair, and laughed and applauded until the 
glen resounded with joyous echoes. 

= Dropping a shilling into the woman’s out- 
stretched hand, the widow said, ‘‘ be merciful, 
and do not, whilet peg re hoy. the secrets of 
faturity, disclose those of the past.” 

She took her delicate hand in her brown 
shrivelled fingers, amid laughing expectation, 
and proceeded to scan the lines with the air of 
a sybil, and said, oracularly, at last :—‘ There 
is great good fortune in store for you, lady, 
you will wed a lord.” 

There was a burstof merry laughier at this, 
Cotswold’s being the loudest, whilst Vera and 
Violet, remembering the conversation they 
had had upon the subject of Mrs. Devereux’s 
ambitious designs, exchanged meaning glances. 

“ Bat, perhaps, good dame, I am not free to 
wed even a lord,” said the widow, laughing 
merrily. 

“You cannot deceive a Zingaree, lady,” she 
said, as she fixed her cunning eyes on'a pearl 
mourning ring, ‘“‘you have lost one near and 
dear to you, but such a beautiful lady will soon 
smile on someone else.” 

uced a ect roar of merriment, 
amid the in ant widow snatched her 
hand away, and ed to her seat, but soon 
regained her good humour. 


oken at last. | distinctl 


« Now Vera, dear,” said Violet, “it is your 
turn to put your hand in the lucky bag ; who 
knows but es will prophecy you will marry 
duke.” 

“ Tt is all nonsense,” replied Vera, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe in such things, and they ought not to 
be encour as 

The gipsy’s dark eyes flashed on Vera, as 
she sai 


“ Pretty lady, do let me tell your fortune ; it 
is only a piece of silver, and Iam poor, and 
have little ones wanting for food.” Thus en- 
treated Vera took out her purse, and placed a 
florin in the outstretched hand, saying,— 

“TI do not require to hear what I have no 
belief in,” and was turning away, when Violet 
said ogee hw 

“Tt is only a bit of fun, Vera, and we want 
to be merry.” : 

“T submitted to the ordeal, Miss Norton, 
and claim that my example should be fol- 


Cotswold, anxious to come to Vera’s rescue, 
to atené for his past imprudence, held out his 
hand, and said,— . 

‘Let me take your place, Miss Norton.” 

This piece ef gallantry was not well re- 
ceived, especially by the ladies, who playfully 
insisted that each im tarn, beginning with 
Vera, should have their fortune told.” 

As it would be a little harvest for the eipsy, 
and ceuld provoke only harmless fun, Vera 
consented, and gave the woman her hand. 

Mrs, Devereux approached, eager to listen 
to the jargon of this wandering child of na- 
turé, sind hopk that she might make a chance 
shot that woald tars the laugh against Vera. 

Taking the little jewelled hand that lay like 
a lily on @ brown stone, the woman bent over 
the palm, and muttered something in the Ro- 
many dialect, and then, fixing her eyes 
searchingly upon Vera’s face, said slowly, but 

Ls 

“ Pretty lady, I see, as in a vision, a church 
far away from here, covered in ivy; a fair girl 
and handsome man stand at the altar, and 
their hands are joined by a white-haired 

o—"? 

Vera gave an inveluntary start, and turned 
pale, but as the eyes of everybody were on her 
she determined to go through the ideal, trying 
though it was. . ri 

Perceiving her advantage the gipsy said in 
a meaning tone,— : 

“ Shall I tell you more, dear lady ; if so, you 
must cross my hand with another piece of 
money.” 

“0 Thies heard —— thank you; but as 
you are poor, you shall have what you ask for,” 
as she —. half a sovereign into her hand. 

“There is more in this than meets the eye,”’ 
Mrs. Devereux thought, ‘‘and I must not lose 
sight of this woman ; everything is fair in love 
and, war, and this baby-faced child might 
prove a dangerous rival.’ : ’ 

Cotswold, anxious to create a diversion in 
Vera’s favour, and struck by the truthful 
words of the sybil, said,— 

“ We are losing the best part of the after- 
noon ; had we not better scatter again, my lord, 
we have not explored half the beauties of the 
place yet.” 

‘Your proposition is a sensible one, and if 
it falls in with the views of our friends, by all 
means carry it out.’’ ast 

The merry group were soon wandering in 
twos or threes, in search of fresh novelties ; 
but the widow followed im the direction taken 
by the gipsy, whom she overtook at a secluded 

t 


Knowing the potency of gold, she placed a 
sovereign in her hand, saying 

“Was there not truth in your words just 
now, about that young lady? Was she ever 
married in that ivy-covered charch ?” 

There was a cunning leer in the crone’s face, 
as she said,— 

‘She alone knows whether it is the truth or 
not; we poor gipsies do not swear by all we 
say; we lift the veil that covers the future, 
and sometimes disclose the past.” 





Mrs. Devereux had to be content with thi, 





athbiguous answer, as she saw the wselessnes 
of pursuing the matter futher. 

e gipsy had in her wanderings actually 

seen Vera’s marriage, and was struck by her 
likeness to the bride, without being sure that 
pee | were one and the same person. 
_ bis little incident proved that wherever an 
individual may try to hide himself, someone, 
however indirectly connected with his past, 
may fall across him at any moment and place 
his secret in jeapordy. 

Meanwhile Cotswold and Vera had wandexed 
away together, ostensibly in search of rare 
ferns, but really at his request, as he alleged 
he had something important to communicate. 

_Altho loth to comply, yet she did not 
like to refuse, especially as he held her secret, 
and could drive her from the shelter of Elder- 
ton Towers at any moment. 

“‘ T regret that you should have beeii annoyed 
by the importunities of that hag, with her 
senseless jargon,’ he remarked. 

“I thank you,” she replied coldly, fof coming 
to my rescue when you did, because F felt: the 

ryimg eyes of Mrs. Devereux were upon me, 
and I feel that she is no friend of mine.” 

“ You have arrived at the truth. I am afraid, 
Miss Norton, she is no one’s friend but her 
own.’ 

Perceiving Vera’s eyes turned inquiringl 
upon him, he hastened = add,— . vie 

“But that is only an opinion ; I may be 
wronging her, but I cannot be far mistaken 
2 warning you not to trast any secrets to 

er.” 

By this time they had arrived at the spot 
where, a few minutes later, Frank Beverley 
afrived with only aleafy screen between him 
and her he was in search of. 

Had he taken only afew steps forward he 
must have discovered her. 

Cots wold, as has been already told, saw him 
first, and turned pale with apprehension lest 
Vera should s and betray herself. 

Luckily, she was busy with her own 
thoughts, and before she knew of her danger 
her husband, being in no mood to intrude upon 
merrymakers, yralked away from the spot. 

+ 


Violet was much disappointed and some- 
what vexed at Cotswold’s want of attention, 
as she had looked forward with such pleastr- 
able anticipation to this day, because it was to 
be spent, as she hoped, chiefly in his society. 

And toher chagrin she found that he de- 
voted himself mainly to Vera, while she was 
left to the unwelcome attentions of the 
Reverend Adolphus Honeywood, a young 
clergyman ofgood family, but of weak eyesight, 
aud a slight impediment in his speech, which 
evoked many a smile from Violet, as he would 
stammer and blush up to the rcots of his pale 
straw-coloured hair, when she entered into 
conversation with him. 

He himself was in the seventh heaven of 
delight, and trembled with emotion when he 
found he had his secretly adored divinity alone 
te wander with her through what seemed fo 
him Elysium. 

But Violet determed to revenge herself upon 
her unoffending admirer, and set to work in 
the coolest manner to do this. 

“Come here, Mr. Honeywood,”’ she said 
imperiously, and like a pet dog, he rushed to 
her side, panting because of several stumbles 
he made over hidden obstructions in the shape 
of boulders and twining parasitical plants ; 
one of which held his foot tightly, and kept 
him forafew moments in durance vile. 

“IT am here, Miss Elderton,” he said, 
wiping the perspiration from his flushed face. 
“What are your commands? I am your 
humble servant.” 

“I want you to climb that rock; there are 
some lovely mosses that will fill in my new 
flower-baskets I am making, You don’t mind, 
do you?” this with a mischievous but bewitch- 
ing smile that made him her willing slave to 
door dare anything. 

“Certainly not ; I will get them—if I can,” 
looking with a ruefal countenance at the task 
he was ordered to perform. 
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“ Don’t you think it possible ?” she. asked, 
somewhat disdainfully ; which puthim.on his 
mettle, for he replied,— 

“Anything you desire shall be ible, and 
Be accomplished,” as he looked doabtfally at 
his thin patent boots, and thought,— 

“Oh! that she had asked me to do anything 
else but this, and my feet.achingas theg-do.in 
theee new tight boots.” 

But her bright eyes were upon him, Joeking, 
ashe thought, reproachfally ; and witha little 
sigh he commenced the ascent, but rather 
gingerly, as his costume was not quite ada 
for the task Violet had set him, 

She took a matieious pleasure in watching 
= on os and salty tittered when 
she saw him crawling wearily and nelly 
like a Red’ Indian on the Seiden tome 
the coveted prize. 

His efforts were at last rewarded, but a 
fresh difficulty assailed him in the hour of his 
triumph—he had got up, but how he was to 
get Gown was quite tte £1. matter ! 

“Come down, make haste, I am dying to.s<e 
your prize,” exclaimed Violet, clapping. her 
hands snd putting her pretty month into a little 
moue, Which, poor fellow, was entirely.lost pon 
him, for ali his attention was now wholly, en- 
grossed in keeping his equilibrium on that 
polished surface. 

To his discomfiture he missed. his hold. and 
slipped, and was.compelled te elutch wildly 
at a branch of an overhanging tree. 

“Do take care, Mr. Honeywood,” said the 
lovely hyprocrite, “and don’t slip, Iam really, 
foaling concerned about you,” this as.she 
turned aside and fairly laughed .at the ludi- 
crous figure he was cutting. 

“Thank you, Miss Elderton, for taking, so 
much interest in me; but I assmre you you 
need not fear, for I feel quite safe,” 

Haxdly had the words left his mouth than 
both Teet slid from uxder bim, and he glided 
—s but with many a pang, to her very 

eet, 

Tn a tone now of real concern, Violet ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Mr. Honeywood! I hops you 
have not really hurt yourself; it was wrong 
of me to ask you.” 

Rising to his feet with many.a grimace, ke 
sald,— 

“Indeed, I am quite unhurt, and am so 
sorry if I have alarmed you; but somehow I 
lost my balance,” and I fancy (looking duwa 
at his boots) “that I am not fitly shod for that 
kind of work,” 

Ail ker compunction vanished on hearing 
that he had received no injury, and she. quite 
made up her mind to employ him again in her 
service, 

“Shall we join the others now, Miss Eider- 
ton,” he, asked, not half liking the prospect of 
another contretemps, which he felt;assured muet 
make him appear ridiculous in her eyes, 

‘*No; I want your aid now to halp me in 
procuring some ferns, but they nrust be dug up 
by the roots.” ‘ 

“ That, Miss Elderton, I have nothing that 
would——_”” 

‘* But I have,” producing a little trowelérom 
her pocket and handing it to bim with a eweet 
smile, but a roguish twinkle.in her blue.eyes, 

He heartily wished now that he had not 
offered to be her cavalier, especially as the 
post. was to prove no sinecure. 

She led him along the valley to a spot where 
there was a thick undergrowth of bracken and 
gore and pointing to where it grew thickest, 
Bald ,— 

“You will find some rare specimens there, 
Mr. Honeywood, if you can getthem; but I 
fear you will find it rather difficalt to chtsin 
the roots, as the earth is very hard; Ltried. it 
before luscheon, but couldn't move,.it—you 
don’t mind trying, do you ?” this as.she placed 
the tips of her resy fingers on his arm, which 
made him resolve to execute her wishes again 
whatever he might suffer, 

“ Difficulties vanish where your commakds 
are concerned,’ he said, gallantly, but. more 
than half regretting the necessity of proving 
his devotion in such a manner, 








Taking off bis\bread-brimmed., Anat, 
and turning np hie gnewy linen 
pared to advance im the dizection, she. 
pointed out, but he had not proceeded far 


fore the thorny gorse.wade its apilky presence 


felt in a way azaugh. 
But he was careful not to her to 
hear even the; fai wi "Jest .ahe 


faintest 
should deem him less valiant than he meant. 


FT kagi ig: | 


attle, dalipately | 
incon eens Senin oe Se 
seve 


stung. - ‘ 
Someshing wery mach resembling am un- 
clerical expression ereaped 

with exclamations of pain. 

Tarnivg: towarda Vaelet he seid, “ Really, 
Miss Elderton, I must beg of you ¢o0.Jet.me.off, 
and I promise to send jou somebeautiful fems 
to-morrow,” 

‘* Will you?” she said, “how kind of yan. 
I suppose I, myush deay amyself.on. occasion. 


this 
Are you stung? -Iueh. me see; 1 know what, |, 


will a you,” ts 

Picking some dack.leaves she. applied them 
to the blistexs, while,helooked on wishful that 
the same. thing could’ i 


“What would I aot give to press that.dear;| naw. 


hand to my lips?” \he . #8, he looked 
down upon the little gelden from which 
her bat hed fallen, and.on whieh the, glinting 
rays of the sun nestled lovingly, ite rosy beams 
fli‘ting hither and thither as if to. earess. the 
beautifal girl. - 

But he remenabered the. dangerous glitter 
that. hehad seen im her-eyes,at times, and like 
a prudent man did net.pat the thenght, imo 


execu 

He could almost. have chastised a servand 
who.breke in upon his-bliss,by saying,— 

“ Please, six, YOUREe W at the. village ; 
Mrs. Smith is dying, and wishes to see you; 

‘“Go back at-onoe and say I will be.with 
her soon.” 


“ How sorry I am, Mr. Honeywood,,to hear 
I and; 


this; poor old dame, and to think thas, 

Miss Norton had only yesterday paid_her.a 
visit,” this with,a.pearly. drop that rolled down 
her peachy cheak as. she thought of the poor 
old lady, and how fend she had.been of her 
wilful little self, 

Taking her hand, he said with real. feeling— 
“Tf there are angels upon earth you are one, 
Miss Eiderton ; my poor flock. have cause to 
remember your love and ehanity, and 1 thank 
you sincerely for your valuable assistance, 
without whieh I should have been. helpless.” 

He lifted his:hat aad bowed over her hand, 
as it she had been a. princess, 

“ He’s.a dear fallow, with all his fnuny little 
ways,’’ she murmured, “and Iam sorry now 
I was so mischievous; and I know he must 
have hurt himself with those nettles.” 

In pensive mood she turned from the spot and 
ascended the hill, glad to escape into the glorious 
sunshine, and with no wish to court society, as 
the sad news had somewhat depressed her 
nsual flow of spirits. 

*« What a sweet vision of girlish loveliness,” 
thought a gentleman who was leaping against a 
rock and looked with open admiration in his 
handsome brown eyes, “there is some name- 
less charm about her that reminds me of Vera.” 

It was Frank Beverley, who had in vain 
followed the carri in which he thought he 
saw his wife, and had learned from the old 
nurse that Vera was really in Wales, and had, 
in the faint hépe of finding her, come down to 
the very spot in which she was living. 

Violet wandered on by the edge of # preei- 
pice, standing on the brink and looking fear- 
lessly down “into the abyss. 

An eagle darted into the air from its eyrie, 
making the place resound with its shrill 
screams. 

Oa a ledge grew a very pretty mountain 
flower, which attracted her gaze, and filled 
her with a longing to obtain possession of it. 

She saw no danger im the attempt, for she 
had been bronght up among these. wilds from 


Honeywood. 
Budden, she remem 


his lips, together 





childhood, and was an expert climber for her 
age and sex. 
Aided by — “Tonal bushes she oa 
d pluc the treasur ick 
oreennd to her rosy Tips, imhaling tte Btls 
ee ets 
t ; | <4 
One Sow t sh of me; T shall Have to stay 
here fill help arrives; won't papa and “Vers 
bein a way about me 
serves me right for playing such tricks on Mz. 


th Fra % : vb muha 
strange e person nk, ‘who: C) 
had seen reclining against the rock, and mur- 


mured,— 
“ Perbaps if I shout he will me,’ 
Raising her voice, she called “Help, ‘help,” 
several times, the sounds echoing ‘through the 


valle ; dt is ecit 
Lenkily, Frank was still where she had.seen 
him, and, ing. the direction ef her cries, 
was soon standing over her, ere af it 
she came. us position 
“Laying himself full length, he 
the end of my, atick,.. 


ree 


our ; yon will soon, High’ 5 || 
. “Thank ot she a a Tam not afraid 
Two minutes of 


anxious ous, sumpen ense, uA, the 
brave little creature stood safely at his side, 
her loveliness -h d iby exciteniant.. 
“How can I thank you sufficienplyi;” she 
asked, u hay me 
* It afforded me great pleasure to-hayedeen 
of such-alight serviee to.you, miss.” » + j 
Ske: looked into his handsome faee shyly; 
and said, as she held out her hand,+ . : 
“ Will you not.come with me, and geceive 
father’s. thenks.” 5 o) ; 
e held her little hand in his, sadbgazed 
into her heavenly eyes with feelings of tespect- 
fol admiration anda wavering purpose. 


OBAPTER. KIX. 
VERA HEARS OF HER HUSBAND... 

Brvexwer looked imto: the winsome, pleading 
face of the lovely girl who stood muteby en- 
treating. him to accompany her‘to receive her 
father’s thanks, and*to become « dear ‘friend to 
the family, for the valuable service ' he had 
rendered in giving him a da baek from 
the very jaws of death—his only child, the 
solace of his life, which had proved a succes- 
sion of bereavemente. 

“You must really excuce me,” he said, 
kindly, as not far “worlds would he have 
checked the promptings of her grateful heart, 
which shone in her eyés and stamped her 
every lineament. ‘I have dons ing to 
merit. more than your thanks, and have no 
wish: to be.made a hero of whan,I am simply, 
au ordinary mortal, full of faulis.and averse to 
society ;. indeed, Iam lke the wandering Jew, 
and do. no good wherever I enter.” : 

This. latter portion of his:speech was. said 
so bitterly that she felt, there was a history in 


his life—a some that made him at war 
with the world tnd Kimeelt, 

“T am so sorry,” she said, as,she gently 
disengaged. her hand, ‘“ ad age Sy Pr 
worldly experience, cannot, but, perceive 
your Weert is sore; let my friendship.and that 
of my dear father help te.heal it. I bave lest 
a dear brother and can prenge shin wie, Fo: 


posers, you are suffering the angui 

Then. wie her words had called up a 
ivi cw 

loak of deep pain in his face, she to 


“Pardon me if unintentionally I ‘have 
touched upon a sabject which is still. grievous 
to. your mind, and do me the plessare. of join, 
ing our picnic. Lord Elderton, my paps, 
make you welcome, and .perhaps you 
forget your unhappiness in seting, the. smiling 
faces of others. Do come APS 


his face. 





en they miss, me; it- 





“A 


ane tt oe a eh COA - -. ot 


mS om se ek oo 
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‘‘ How irresistible she is,” he thought, ‘‘ Whet 
a sweet girlish flower, so guileless and artless, 
the very type of what our maidess — to be, 
dispensing happiness and joy, ju he rose 
that scents the air, for rich and i 
Peretiving that he still hesi ‘ 
“* You mtist not hold out any lomger, sir, or I 
shall regrét that you rescued ame from a 
serious peril, for let me tell yeu thatmot many 
years ago at this very spet, and from thé-meme 
cause) @ tourist metihis death. Luckily for’ 


safe, 1 was gewing quite anxious about you, 
fearing all kinds of things. But where is Mr. 
Honeywood? I theught I saw you and_he pair 
a hours ago, nna 

iolbet-was on the poiat of returning a rude 
retert, but restrained herself as she neticed 

Vera's emiling weloome, merely replying,— 
“Youare too kind, madam, im troubling 
abont me, but you never meed fear upon my 
account, as I generally manage te care of 
Mr. Honeyweed wes waaay to 





T do nottake ap mush rebm, or, I, too, mus 
have shared a similar fate.” 


mudt 


day, tat r pst get back tomy 
a tibacs cneater cae t thas Tome 


insensible to ‘kind intemiiions ; we, itzmst, 
geome day.” 3 


z meet Ps = 
ae nti, ir persua: b afer en 
isted from sion, 

chowéll aaatiee she fel’ the 


surely you 
Taki 


bearing 


English girl, and thieu 

such peptenty ng lueky 
will win ber for iris Be: 
presence | ‘nearhim, tot and 

his home, when I shall be a he sderer, 
seeking peace and forgetfulness im other 

—an alien in a strange land, unblessed. by ‘that 
holy bond of love and sympathy which a wife 
and children always create.’’ 

She placed the card carefully in her purse, 
and then looking with a world of pity and 
sympathy into the handsome face, offered him 
her Hand, 9 
“Dear Mr. erley, if we should never 
meet again Ps@hall- ys remember you and 
with feelings of gratitude; awnad cherish your 
memory ; gv0d-Bye, Heaven bless you.” 

Fe ling» red over the little hand as if loth to 
tear himself away from her ;she had 
tonched « ehor@ ia bis heart that vibrated to 
the-musie ether ‘voiee,' and ‘her every. look, 
which brought haék to ne ~widowed-heart the 
refining ivffwences of @ trué gentlenian, of 
which elass he had seen very little of late, 
having withdrawn from-@ll sdciety for fear that: 
his pride‘would be wounded by idle remarks 
and well meant, but ill timed conselanees. 

‘She walked slowly from the ‘spot, pondering 
upon #he strange mélancholy that the 
whole @emeanour of the man | seemed 50 
rélactamt'to mix with Hiekind: 

“Surely,” she thought, itoannot be his fanit: 
ot any wrong he hascom#iitted. “‘ Poor fellow, 
it makes my heart sore t6think of him; how 
I showk? like to know’ the reason of his sadness. 
I wonder if be is in love with-somebody who 
does not love him jor, perbeps, her parents will 
netpermit her'‘to marry ‘him. Sf 1 was ter I 
would defy them, and fun away and never: 
show m tHE “we a oo nesty; | 
cremaypy 8, not like my dear papa, wi 
I am ‘suré would let mo marry emybody, av! 
long as he pleased me. Bless hisdear heart, he- 
coulda’ Befase me anythieg; ‘besides, why | 
should “pas and mié’s interfere with our) 
wishes ; they don’t wantto.marry them, and if: 
they did he other wouldn't, ‘because they ' 
would be too old.”’ 

Violet séttled this wher own quaint 
way, an@ toHer entire satiefaction, lit i 
ing theton-sach a point her father-could be as * 
obdurate aiany men living. ] 

Waen she reachéi ve ‘scone of the picnic 
a were ready to start, and waiting only | 

or her. 4 
Mrs, Devereux wasthefirst to exclaim, in 


pretended concern,— : 


Fama: wee near!” be oes "2 
‘+ $0 itty ones aa 7 ié 


ae a 


ment, a3 he his bat, as a token ' 4 
sien ead — ne, 2 ee 
“May ee 


EK «e ) 
4 
c eet 


eud the bedside of ee 
pet re ars badk.”” a 


hying, amd left me 
yer Miss Nortom per- 


“I wonder your 
you, so young, im about these wild 


itr ‘oyna ee is. evidently 
basih.of low pals enampe event ” 
= Tre ou are mistaken again, Mrs. Deve- 


mor 
yt interfere with me. Tis 
—— amusing and, E 
— I thought you i 


m,or why 


aero 
’ . 
~~ 


rs, Devereux succeeded in her wishes, and 
occupied a seat with her host, to whom she 
chatted vivaciously the whole way, and bored 
instead ef amusing him, 

Lord Elderton’s spirits ‘were anything but 
buoyant owing to a growing idea that haunted 
hina, like a'grim spectre, of Vera’s predilection 
for Cotewold’ssociety, be having noticed, with 

| a dull aching paim in his heart, how Ootswold 

‘Vera’s steps, amd had also noticed with 

, bitterness that she was mot averse to-hig «t- 

tentions, little dreaming thet: his power over 

her didnot spring from the affectioas, but’was 
the result of fear. 

He had: watehed with jealous pangs which 
| poisoned the springs\of peace and rest for the 
daphow Ooteweld drew her away from the 
party, and, as he supposed talked of his pas- 
sion, and pleaded not in vuin. 

Phe widow noticed with chagrin his absent 
manner, avd on oem to tarow her bril- 
lianit conversati powers awey upon him, 
poate re ee imto-silence, much tothe relief of 


cuted man. 

n the ‘dinner was nearly fimished, which 
waven familie, a8 the guests of the picnic had 
not been invited, and dessert placed on the 
table, luscious erages end pines contrasted 
with the amber gol@en timts of the wines 
Violet said,— 

“T have bad wi adventure to-day, papa, 
such a dreadful one, bat it'finished romantic. 
ally, and such handsome gemtleman, bat he 
wodidn'’t come and be iuvtrodaced, though I 
‘begged him to.” 

“What are you talking ‘about, madcap?” 
‘her father said, lovuking puzzled. 

\* Why, onky famcy when I tell you;’sbe said, 
‘with a tragic air, “that'it was this very gentie- 
‘men that savedany life, or I should mot-now be 
enjoying these nive filberts and grapes.” 

Lord Hiderton turned pale as he said,— 


“My dear child, do not jest about so serious | 
acmetter, but tell usail about this sad mis-» 


adventure.” 
“Let me see! Where shall I begin?” she 
said, somewhat subdued by her father’s re- 
roof anil by the lesk of yearning’love that 
tbettowed upon her, his only earthly strea- 
suser Oh 
went gathering ferns, and he was summoned 





“Qh! dear Violet, ‘Tem so¢hankful you are 


away; then I rambled by myself, and seeing’a 


know. Mir. Heneywood and I | 


pretty mouutain flower on a ledge, I scrambled 
down, and picked it; but I couldn’t get back 
again. The ledge was very narrow, and if I 
had been at all nervous I must have fallen 
headlong into the abyss. I shouted for help, 
and a gentleman came to my assistance, but he 
said he couldn’t accompany-me to receive your 
thanks, papa.” 

All a breathless interest to this 
simple narrative, so artléesely, but touchingly 
told, and her father’s vweiee quivered with 
emotion, as he «aid, — 

“Whois thisgentleman? DoLknow him? 
ian? es the nei ar 

‘ papa ; he is an eniiirestramger, but I 
have his card, such a nicemanae; here it is,” 
as she produced it and weed aloud, “Frank 


Vera st: and butrallied, as 
a sharp eyes ‘Widow fixed 
r. 


“Are gen ill, Mim Méiton? “phe astked, 
with the imtontion afealling atten’ 





Pp eould 


the @oor for her to oat ext, whi 
| Be brave, and ll will ‘be well; Tam your 


= jot quickly followed, and, kissing Vers, 


Tt isa dear Vora; I mightheve 
known how it would have wnnerved you.” 

‘IT shall soon be better, dear li Vi. Tt 
was only asudden faintness ; but come tip into 
my room, and while I rest quietly for a few 
minutes you can relate all about this wonder- 
ful adventure,” 

As soon as they were alone, Vera, affecting 
a nonchalonce she was far from feeling, seid ,— 

‘What was your prince like ; dark, fair;tall 
or short, old or young ?”’ 

“What a let of questions; one at a time, 
Please, dear ; I told you his name, and he was 
80 , jest each a lover as I should 
choose for you; you would make such a splen- 
did pair. To commence with, ‘he was not 
thirty, I ane sure; neither was he bali, nor 
did he squimt, or drop his ‘h's,’orsdo any- 
thing owe. I liked him for everything; but 
one+he wouldn’t come home and sce papa, 
and be introduced to you.” 

“Whats merciful escape,” Vera said, ab- 
semtly, meaning Frank's refusal to visit the 
Towers, for some inward presentinrvent told 
her that it was her/husband, and no one else. 

“# xactly;” said Violet, thinking she meant 
herdate peril, “that's what I eay.” 

“ Yow didmot mention my name to this gen- 
tlemen, surely?” Vera asked, anxiously. 

‘*No, bat I'am sorry I didn’tmow ; perhr ps, 
if ‘he thought I had such a charming friend as 
you hewmight' have relented.” . 

‘TL suppose your papa will be writingte him 
to thank him,” she swid, eager to learn if 
Beverley’s card contained any address. 

“No, he cannot, Iam sorry tosay. Why, I 
had a difficalty to obtaii his name, much 
less address; but there, Vera, he was so nice, 
you would have fallen in love with him, because 
he was not only handsome, bit also haf ‘such 
an-aireof ee ean him, as if he had beén 
disappointed in love.”’ 

“ ¥ou seem to have taken particular notice 
of your‘cavalier, Violet.” 

“<So4vould you if he had saved your life, as 
he did mine.” 

“Yes, darling, you°are right, and I shall 
always bless your unknown preserver for bav- 
ing saved-e-tife'so dear to me; and I think you 
said this pemtlamen locked unhappy. Why 
should you have thought 20?” — 

* Because he said as much; in: fact, he 
made quite @ confidant of me, end told me 
that he meant to become a wanderer, and thas 
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his name had never given him any piness. 
Poor fellow, some one has been cruel to him, I 
feel sure, or be would never leok and speak so 
sadly. I could love him myself; but there, 
dear, captivating princesses like you and I 
never have such interesting lovers at our feet,’’ 
this with a merry laugh which seemed to jar 
upon Vera, who said,— 

‘I feel so tired and would like to be very 
quiet ; my poor head aches so much.” 

Violet was again penitent, and taking a 
bottle of eau de cologne frem the dressing-case 
bathed Vera’s temples, and then kissed her, 
begging to be forgiven for her thoughtless 

rattle, and softly left the room, closing the 
cor noiselessly. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Devereux, who suspected 
Vera of knowing something about Frank 
Beverley, resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining whether the card con- 


_tained his address; and)when Lord Elderton 


and Cotswold strolled out on the terrace to en- 
joy a cigar, as was their usual custom, she 
looked in vain for the address on the card. 

“ Baffled,” she almost hissed, ‘‘I would 
give much to unearth this secret of hers, and 
ovst her from here.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE WIDOW BRINGS COTSWOLD TO BOOK. 


When all the members of the family retired 
to rest, Cotswold, whose brain had been ren- 
dered too active by the events of the day to 
woo sleep, slipped quietly from the mansion, 
through the conservatory into the park, and 
lighting a cigar,to soothe his somewhat shattered 
nerves, piced up and down in deep thought 
about Vera. 

Some considerable time had slapsed, and 
although fortune had favoured him by throw- 
ing her in his way most unexpectedly, when 
the clue to her whereabouts had been lost to 
him, yet he had made no progress towards the 
goal of his hopes—she was still Frank Be- 





[4 REVELATION AND A WARNING.] 


verley’s true wife, in [spirit if not in act, and 
he might come upon the scene at any moment, 
as he had already nearly done, ion claim his 
legal rights as a husband, and thus upset all 
his, Cotswold’s, schemes. 

“My stay is drawing to an end,” he solilo- 
quized, “‘ and what I mean to do must be done 
quickly or not at all ; my passion is mastering 
me hourly, and I often fear that Clara’s pry- 
ange will discover my secret and spoil all.” 

he night wind fanzed his fevered brow, 
and the stars shone down like tiny electric 
lamps from a cloudless, but moonless sky, and 
the trees in the semi-darkness assumed weird 
shapes, and moved their like gigantic 
arms, while their leaves rustled a soft lullaby. 

Insects hummed, and bats, with extended 
wings, flew in and out of cavities in the holes 
of ancient denizens of this miniature forest, 
while the screech of an owl sounded dismally 
as it pursued its nocturnal search for prey. 

Cotswold halted and listened, murmuring,— 
‘*I could have sworn that I heard the sound 
of a woman’s sobs—can it be Vera ae 
sought the solitude of this glade to pour er 
grief without fear of observation? 

‘* There it is again,’’ he said, after a few se- 
conds, ‘‘and I faney I hear the wailing of a 
child; it comes from the direction of the 
—— oak, where my ancestor slew his 
rival.” 

For a moment he stood irresolute, but with 
a muttered “ pshaw,” and throwing away his 
half-finished cigar he strode to the spot, and 
in a loud whisper, —“ Who’s there!” 

In the indistinct light he saw a human form 
huddleé together near the oak, and stooping 
down perceived that it was a woman, with a 
child clasped to her breast. 

Lighting a wax match he held "the flame 
close to her face, and uttered a hurried excla- 
mation, ‘‘By heavens! it’s Edith; how did 
she track me here, I must get her away from 
this place or all will be lost; Edith,’’ he said 
softly, ‘‘ rouse yourself ; it is I, Robert.” 

Getting alarmed lest her silence meant 
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death, he flew to the house and took from 
sideboard a decanter of brandy and a glass 
with which he hastened back to her. 

Disengaging the child he lifted her head, 
and poured some of the spirit into her mouth, 
wakdbiog keenly in the dim light for some sign 
of returning animation. 

She breathed a heavy sigh, deep enough for 
a sob, and opening her eyes asked feebly, 
“Where am I, and where is my boy?” 

* You are safe with me,” he replied. ‘‘ Have 
some more brandy, it will make you strong ; 
“"fike elang to hil “i od she said 

e to him levingly, as she _ 

“ Dear Robert, do not chide me for having 
followed you; but, indeed, we were in want, 
and I thought you would not like us to die if 
you could t it. My letters were returned 
to me, and having found ont that you were 
sta here I almost begged my way to you; 
you will not leave us again; if not for my 
sake, for that of your child,” y 

He allowed her to give vent to her feelings, 
thinking it better not to interrupt her, and 
then replied, “'There has been a sad blunder 
somewhere ; your allowance ought to have 
been paid punctually, and I will see that it is 
in future, Oome, I will see you safely to the 

where you can obtain food and shelter 
fer night, and return to London to-morrow ; 
I will follow soon.” ' 

Taking out his he placed if in her 
ones se - ou ae more _— 
enon; that for your necessities. 
Come Edith! this is no for you.” 

“ But you are here, Robert !” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, somewhat impatiently, 
as he her to rise. ‘Cannot you see 
that ascandal would do me no good ?. Be brave, 
and take my arm. I will carry the child.” — 

She ee oa ot and walked by his side, 
clinging to his arm lovingly— ly, “yes 
yearningly, prolonging her happiness - 
ing slowly as if that would retard the hour of 


(To be continued.) 
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[wILLIcENT LIFTED HER ARM, BUT HER HUSBAND WARDED OFF THE BLOW. 


/ 
NOVELETTE.} 


A SISTER’S SACRIFICE. 
—~— 
CHAPTER VI. 

Sim Fzim had spent three whole days with 
his affianeed wife, and he was a happier man 
than he had been for years; she tried her ut- 
most to please him, certainly, and he was sen- 
sible of it, and never had Sydney liked him so 
well as now, though she was far still from 
loving him, 

Miss MacIntyre thought it high time to bring 
her brother from this state of bliss, and forth- 
with told him all Millicent had spoken.concern- 
ing her husband and Sydney. 

ir Felix listened to his sister in angry 
silence; he could not tell her she was not 
speaking the truth, though he believed her to 
be actuated by jealousy, and trumped up this 
story, but when with her keen eyes she detected 
his disbelief his heart sunk at her following 
words,— 

‘* Do not go by what I tell you, seefor yourself; 
watch the young lady without eR word, 
My impression is she is fond of . Mark 
Hamilton. I have seen them exchange glances, 
but you need not take my word.” 

With this Miss MacIntyre stalked from the 
room, leaving her brother perplexed and an- 
noyed at this new revelation. 

As fate willed it, on that very day the Astons 
were very troublesome, declaring they. must 
have the money. 

Sydney and May knew not what to do. 

“‘Can I ask Mark to lend it us, May.’ 

“He will want to know so much,’’ said her 
sister. 

“Never mind; we might, I feel sure, trust 
him ; still I need not tell him all, May.” 

“Do as you like, Syd, Iam very neary dis- 
tracted with all these worries. Do your best, 
dear sis.” 

That evening Sydney kept very close to Mark, 


and it was noticed by many persons. Sir Felix 
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and Miss MacIntyre, Millicent and Mrs, Oli- 
phant all saw with evident displeasure the 
girl’s attention to him. Poor Sydney could not 
make up her mind to tell him, and yet feared 
to lose the opportunity, for the next morning 
was Clristmas,and the next he was going 
away for a few days on a visit, 50 that there 
was no time to be lost. 

At last she whispered,— 

‘Will you slip in the garden presently ; I 
want to ask you te do me a very great favour.” 

He nodded an affirmative, and presently he 
glided out of the room, she soon following, 
while May, on the alert, called attention to be 
directed elsewhere by asking Millicent to sing. 
She had not noticed her husband had gone until 
she was at the piano, and there she was forced 
to sing her seng out ; but Sir Felix, egged on by 
his sister, followed those two, saw them meet and 
go together in the direction of the shrubbery ; 
then he missed them, and was forced to return 
to the house ; while Sydney and her companion, 
totally ignorant they were watched, sauntered 
along, she trying to compose herself to ask in- 
telligibly for the lean, and he pitying her from 
his inmost heart, and only wishing he could 
console her. 

. Sydney, what distresses you; tell me, 


Sydney choked back a rising seb, and then 
with a great effort at calmness—“ I want you 
to lend me ahundred peunds, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“Good gracious, Sydney, what mystery sur- 
rounds your life?” 

She turned from him with a little petulant 
move as she said,— 

“You ised to nt whatever I ask if 
it lay in your power. ot or will you not 
lend it me?” 

Won't you trust me, Sydney,’you are such 
a& mere a?” 

‘‘ In years,” she said bitterly, ‘‘ but a woman 
in sorrow,” 

“Sydney, Sydney! your propensity for 
flirtation has, I am afraid, brought you trouble.” 

‘* Who accuses me of flirting?. I never did.” 
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‘‘ARE YOU MAD?” BE CRIED.] 


“Never met any one unknown to your 
provets, and you were both sent to school for 

ear of scandal?” 

“IT never met anyone unknown in those days. 
I have since, but not forpleasure. It is this 
money, do yousee, which willenable me to b 
at peace.” 

“Tg it for a man?” asked Mark. 

* Yes.” 

He sighed. 

‘Tt all comes threugh our harsh treatment, 
we did not deserve it, Mr. Hamilton. Whoever 
teld my mother hac a grudge against us.” 

“Sydney, you wro'e a letter asking scme 
man then staying, I suppose, at your house 
to meet you in the arbour; it by some means 
was shown to your mother.” 

Mark could not tell her his own wife had 
been so mean, 

“That was supposed to come from Mrs. 
Hamilton for fun, because poor Mr. Squibs 
was go fond of her, and our kitchenmaid 
used always to meet her sweetheart, and 
she would, of course, rush at the curate, and 
it was only a bit of fan; but how it came to 
mamma’seyes I don’t know, for Mr. Squibs had 
the letter and went to the arbour. I heard that 
from Mary Ann, and I suppose when he found 
it was a trick he was insane enough to show it 
mamma.” 

“Tt was not Mr. Squibs,” said Mark, “and 
Sydney, that letter made a deal of difference 
to me—to us I may say. Sydney, those old days 
bring back very pleasant remembrances.” 

“ Don’t Mark, don’t, I cannot bear to hear 
of the past, and, besides, you must not talk to 
me like this; remember Millicent and Sir 
Felix.” 

‘‘ Tam not likely to forget them,” he answered 
bitterly ; ‘‘ but Sydney, cannot you tell me your 
trouble.’’ ’ 

“ This far, Mark. The man atthe cottage has 
@ claim on us, and for fear of what he may 
tell we must pay him and his sister to silence ; 
they promise to go to America if they have 
this money.” 
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“ T will let you have it Sydney, but you had 
much better confide in me, child.” 

‘* Thank you, Mark ; were it my own secret 
I would, but it belongs to May as we 

“I will give = a cheque to-morrow morn- 
ing, Sydney. Meet me in the lane if you are 
able ; i will wait for you. And now, dear 
child, go indoors, for fear of anyone noticing 
your absence. ou go through the house into 


the drawing-room’; and, Sydney, take care of f ~ 


Millicent, keep away as 
her.” 


The last sentence was overheard by uit 
herself, who was-searching for them, eniimew 
came up. 
“What do you do here, Millicent 2” 
her husband. 
“Tt is I who should ask that qu 


as you can fr 


you,” she replied, anger m , 
brightly. “ bom ‘Sydney t 
ne wing 


young 
must 
“They may 
will not allow 
this way ; she 
“No harm, " would 
She lifted her arm as = to atrike 
her husband warded off em Sue 
‘‘ Are you mad?” he =e 
“ Yes, mad enough to'mu 
‘* Goin, Sydney, I will re 
Sydney, now very = 
drawing-room, where 
levelled at hue —— all 
mother told 
was very 
“You 
such cond 








- 


ES 


> tte ‘witht’ 
” she said. “Yowell Mr. 


Hamilton are being spoken of not atall nicely ; 


where have you been ?”” 

**Only in the garden, mamma; there is no 
harm surely in that.” 

“‘ Millicent is very jealous and angry, and 
sh3 has occasion to be, to see her husband 
pa‘ing you such marked attentions; no woman 
will endure that :kiad of tueatament, at least, 
not such womenmas Millicent. I am very an- 
noyed, Sydney, at your condacti” 

Sydney felt sure the oleast said was the 
best, her mind was so full.of those two im. the 
garden that her mother’s words were as nothing 
to her. 

‘“‘ May,” shewhispered to her sister, ‘I am 
afraid I have disturbed their peace for ever ; 
she was in a perfect fury. I am:sure she 
would have struck me. but for Mark.” 

“ And all this is forme, Sydney,” eried May, 
looking as if she could cry. 

‘* Never mind, once get these wretches out 
of the way and wesuall be safe. Never fear, 
Sir Felix will soon recover his pleasaniness, 
despite his severe leoks at spresent, though I 
hope he willnotlectureme. To-morrow, May, 
how I long for to-morrow to carry the money 
to them, and knew they will be off.’”’ 

“Do you think they will go there?” 

“If they do not, then let us tell Marke, 4 

And so it was agreed. 

Christmas morning most of the gne:ts went 
to church, but Sydney said she had a cold and 
preferred to remain at home. She dif look 
itt; the night before had troubled her, for so 
many unplegsant remarks hafl been made 
concerning the Hamittons, who had never 
come into the drawing-room again, but had 
ordered their carriage and driven home, Mark 
leaving an apology to ‘his hostess and saying 
his wife wasnotwell. Still this did not satisfy 
them ; all knew there must have been a srene 
in the garden with Sydney and Milficent. Mrs. 
Oliphant hed again spoken to her damghter and 
demanded an explanation; but Sydney de- 
clared there was none to give, and told’her 
mother plainly Sir Felix had never saifi one 
word as to her behavivur, and therefore she 
did not consider it mattered to others. 

She certainly thonght it strange he did not 
speak to her when so much talk was around 

im. 


He was cold and distant, but very polite. 





(ay ‘dyna moa man a 





Mies MacIntyre was perfectly frigid, though 
for her the girl cared nought. 

When all had left the house Sydney met 
Mark Hamilton, and he came to thearbour 


where before Mr. Squibs bh taken 
a ki in his arms in’ for 
He handed her the reres-ay araresaae had 


Miss Aston. 


defend them if that did not satisfy - 80 

it must be taken as a final settlement. 

akon understand,” said Sydney, ‘‘any 
attempt to extort: money will 

have @ visit re him.” ae 

She looked. s0 determined the mam fally 
believed her words, while Sydney felt.she had 
this time trinmphed. 

She bad not got to her gate before Mark 
overtook her. 

“ Well, Sydney, does it-satisfy'tivems ?.”” 

‘“ The cister is not-at home, and I-would not 
trust him ;so I go there between nine and ten 
if Zeam skpout. Iteld them what you'said.” 

She was quietly reading when the party re- 
turned from church, amd: Sir Felix inqaired 
about her eold very kindly. Sydney was not 
well throughout the day ; ine excitement had 
proved too much for her, so thet afer dinner 
she was obliged to ask them to exeuseher, She 
certainty lo.ked ill aud only fitifer bed. That 
she knew was impossible; she must goto the 
cottage. With May’shelp she slipped down 
stairs about half-past mine aad out bya back 
entwance. ere ae 
bet when mear the cottage she saw k 
Hamilton. 

“* Mark! you here,’’ she exclaimed, 

“ Yes, Syduev, I came to protect you. ¥ did 


not like the idea of your going there afore so | my par 


late at night. You can let them know if you 
like I am here; but you seem ill, child, shiver- 
ing and hoarse.” 

**T am ill, Mark, but tet me go; the sooner 
I am home the better.” 

She went to the cottage and:was, let in by 
Margaret Aston; then a rather scene 
ensued, in which Sydney still declared Mr, 
Hamiltou intended taki taking all in his own hands 
if they furthe: persecuted her sister, and that 
he was waiting near if she chose’ to. eall him 
in to auswer for himself. This decided,them, 
and they let her go. 

Ske had but just got thr ugh their garden 
when her arm was seized. 

“ Ah, 8 Oliphant,” hissed Millicent 


ydney 
Hamilton, “1 know your seeret; you little 
Where is the cheque you have 


dreamt that. 


me” Ngati 
Oi OE es 





obtained from my husband? I'll haveit; give 


it me.” 
She griped her arm, The affrighted girl 
knew not bardly what to do. 
et 


it them,” she said, faintly. 











































“you!” she aaa: “yon who 
stole him by means 


ne, you would do 


pd swore aon kill her. 

r, and her faee was smarting with 

>. but “ a demherous move Sydney 
@ copse where 

which was a 


= of Mark 
== 


et mark, “ne said. 
; don’t ask 


‘with her up 
tothe door; there he saw her face bleeding, as 
algo could someone else, 

Miss MacIntyre noticed May's agitation, and 
fancying <0 nething was wrong, got her bro her 
to walk towards the arbour; heré hé found 
the gate opev, and soon came Mark and Sydney 
in, he begging her totell him who had injared 
her. Sir Felix followed behind them unseen, 
until they stopped at the door, where hesaw, 
as wellas Mark, that-‘her hands and face were 
bleeding. 

After Sydney bad passed in, and Mark had 
left, his heart almost. bursting now with grief 
—for he had grown %o dove ‘this girl dearky— 
joined the rest in the room, but did not tell his 
sister what he had seen. 

The next morning he spoke to Sydney, tell- 
ing her of all he had heard, and asking for an 
explanation. 

“Sir Felix,’ she said, looking down sadly. 
‘*T cannot explain.” 

Thenihe said, ‘I must give wp all thoughts 
ofmaking you my wife. Sydney,I have grown 
to love you dearly, and. am loth to lose you, but 
my wife wust have no such mysteries as sur- 
round you. i cannet have the —,, 
Imtyre tarnished, Cannot you ex ~ 

“T cannot,’ the girl said, “ but eb, Sir 
Felix, tor the love Heaven, keop ita secret, 
Don’w'tell what you saw, make any excuseto 
ents.” 

She: hifted her pleading eyes to his so be- 
seechingly that not even Sir Felix, with all his 
sense of pride resist. 

«I promise;” he said. 

‘*Thank you so much,” she answered, “1 
am not fit tobe your wife, though £ like you 
very { mach, Tell.my mother as gently as you 
can.’ 

With this she left him,and Sir Felix was 
casting about how heshould tell Mr. Oliphant 
that all eugagement between them was at an 
end, when a startling piece of news came. 

A ser vant from Mrs. Hamilton 
it mee Mrs. ey ey had a rei 
in the copss near cottage, murder: , 

Ste had left the house about ten o'clock, 
never saying she was going out, but.one-of 
the servants saw her, and had never returned. 
A search had been ‘made, and in the copse 
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they found her body; bythe side lay a heavy 
piece of wood with wuich she had been feiled 
to the ground. f 

When fiir Belix heard the news he fell to the 
floor 4 i . 

‘What a very sensitive man,’ everyone 
exclaimed. bevy ae 

“There is something unusual about this,” 
said bis sister with a genuine relish for mys- 
tery. ‘I have never known him to faint in 
his life; hawever, daresay he'll soon recover.” 

Bat. all that day Bir Felix was confined to 
his room, and‘his sister could obtain no word 
from:himto aay question. ». ~ 

Meanwhile the police were<on ‘the alert 

the: oaunder, and “in searching the 
copse came upon a piece of white lace, a pale 
blue satin bow, and in another part a spray of 
holly with a hair-pin attached, as if worn-in 
the hair. Very soon it become known Sydne 

i had: blue:satin bows on her dress - 
holiy'in ber hair the-ni,ht before. The poliee 
i the-dress:and found: a bow missing 
matched the lace, and asked Sydney where she 
was the night previously at ten o'clock: Then 
all had to be toli—how she had been to the 
cottage, and for what purposes: Nething'can 
describe-the confusion which followed—how 
Mrs. Oliphant. upbraidediher daughters. 

At the:inquest. which shortly took piace, and 
when Sydney wasunder the “surveillance of 
police, much scandél was created; The As- 
tons, brother and sister, were subpeened as 
witnerses—then came a startling revelation. 

William Aston was called by the coroner, 
but he corrected his name. 

“James Aston Iam.” 

“ How is that,” asked the coroner. 
liam Aston ‘yoware known as.” 

‘ William Aston was my brother.” 

“You were married to May Oliphant last 
year?” 

“No, my brother William was.”’ 

“This is a most intricate case,’’ said the 
corouer>. “Momare understood to be the hus. 
bandxef May Oliphant, who was married to 
William Astom in Wales last year. Are you 
or are you not, sir? Answer me without any 

> +: ” 


“Wil- 


prevanieation. 

“Iam not. My brother William was her 
husband, and he died in prison six months 
ago. He was a deserter from the army when 


he married, and they took him the same day.” 

“ Amd for what has Sydney Oliphant been 
paying you money?” ; 

“ Forkeeping her sister’s marriage a secret.” 

‘“‘But how? in what way? Come, sir, give 
mee straightforward answer to my question,” 
said the coroner with severity. 

James: Aston was inwardly a coward, 
outwardly bully, aud now he found himself 
pressed to tell the truth to save himself. 

‘“‘ When my brother William died my sister 
* and I-went to where the Oliphants were stay- 
ing, at Mr. Hamilton's, to'tell them the news, 
thinking'we might get:somemoney from them. 
We could not get a chance for some days, but 
Mrs. Hawilton spied us,-and asked who we 
wanted. We told her, aud she seon managed to 
worm allot of us. Then she asked us if we 
wished: te make more money. She knew I was a 
twin, and exactly like William, that'she hap- 
pened to:-hear my aister say ; then she planned 
I should’ pass myself off as the husband, and 
keep May Oliphant from:encouraging « gentle- 
man who was in love with her. She told us 
of the cottage, and where they lived, an@ offered 
us the money for the rent, She was jealous of 
her husband and Sydney, and knew from us 
he had given her the cheque for us to start 
with.” 

“ And why did you wish to leave?” 

“ We thought we had played the game pe 
long enough, and, besides, we were tired of the 


“ And did yeu intend going really 2” 

“Well, we should have got mo more, for 
Sydney ‘had told: Mr. Hamilton all, and he 
ssid: if we troubled her more he wonld settle 
with us.) It was him knowing and helping 
them made his: wife so cross.” 





“And Mrs, Hamilton never came to ‘you 
that night? ” 

“No, I saw nothing of her; Sydney came 
with the cheque,” 

“ And-you heard no séream ?” 

“Neo” 
ond Did you say Mr. Hamilton was there with 

9” 

“She said he was waiting for her—that’s 
all-T know.’’ 

James Aston went away, perbaps, feel- 
ing — most shame he had ever experienced in 

is life. 

The girl stood there pale but composed, 
whom he was now trying to bring to her 
death, after having worried ‘her young life 
almost away. 

Margaret Aston‘was obliged to confirm her 
brother’s words, though she was more guarded. 

Bhe knew they, neither of them, would wholly 


oe unless they eould fly from 
Englan ' before the hand of justice sh over- 
take them. 

Then Mr, Mark Hamilton was called. 

Prog coroner looked very’stern as he addressed 
im. 

Mark admitted’ Sydney told him:she had a 
secret, and for that she wanted the money. 
Admitted, also, he had ‘seem her the night 
of ‘the murder; and saw her enter the cottage. 

It was strange no ove thought of asking bim 
where he afterwards went—they seemed ‘to 
take it for granted he returned home. 

now & very unexpected witness, and a 
very reluctant one, appeared—Sir Felix Mae 
Intyre. 

His sister was the soie cause of him being at 
the inquest. 

She had dragged it from him that that 
Christmas night he had seen Sydney come 
in, and the news soon became known, and 
Sir Felix was compelled to appear. 

“ I believe you were in the garden, Sir Felix, 
when Miss Oliphant came im?*’ said the 


coroner. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

‘And in consequence you broke off your 
engagement with her?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* She asked you to keep her having ;been out 
at all asecret?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

“ Was she with any one?” 

Sir Felix hesitated. 

“ Wemust have am answer, Sir Felix.” 

“ With Mr. Mark Hawilton,”’ he answered, 
slowly. 

“ Did you notice her dress at all torn or her 
face scratched ?” 

Poor Syduey was showing the marks now ; 
she had never said she met Millicent—she was 
afraid to; she thought they would immediately 
suspect she had done the murder. 

“ Her face and:hands were bleeding, and Mr. 
Hamilton wiped them.” 

*¢That will do, Sir Felix. Recall Mr. Hamil- 
ton.” 

Mark again appeared, looking deathly pale. 

“ When you saw Sydmey Oliphant goto the 
cottage, where did you go?” 

“I waited the other side of the copse.” 

«“ Did she know you were there?” 

“No.” 

“In what condition did she come up te 

9 ” 
Tt was no use now to try and deceive. Mark 
felt he had received his deathblow as he 
answered ,— 

‘* Her face was soratched and bleeding,” 

*« And you saw her to the gate?” 

“Yan.” 

“Did you see Sit Felix MacIntyre ?’’ 

ace No.” ‘ 

“ Why did you not’say this previously ? ” 

* You never asked: me,” said Mark, augry 
with himself and angry with everyone. 

A little later a verdict. was retarned of 
murder against Sydney Oliphant, and she was 
apprehended and ledged in prison, while her 
sister May, feeling unabie to help her, sank 
down insensible, from which it seemed she 
would never return to consciousness. 





Two days epee, end to r miserable 
Sydney it seemed two yearw. Dien more grief 
came; her father had died suddenly of apo- 
plexy, occasioned by ‘all ‘this exeftement and 
sorrow, and the Astows had ‘flown imme- 
diately after the inquest ‘for fear of bei 
pigeon : ensign @ warrant out a 

em for obtaining money ‘on false ‘pretences. 

now would, indeed, bane 3 been de. 
solate; her mother declared she would cast 
her off, that‘she might be hung, and that M 
Should enter a convent’; but Lord Vivian St. 
Clare determined no chance should be lost, 
and with Mark Hamilton employed the best 
advice and help they could obtain. S?r Felix 
assisted them as much-as‘he was able. Proud 
ashe was he now félt more pity forthe girl 
than did her own mother, He was angry 
with his sister for betraying bis secret, and 
se forcing bim to bring ‘such damning proofs 
against Sydney—so angry that he for’once 
asserted his authority, and 4614 Miss MacIntyre 
she must seek another home, which fell very 
heavily on her. 

8y wes brought before the-magistrates, 
aud a‘tedious day ended only to be resumed on 
the-morrow. Clever counsel did much ; it 
was proved Mrs. Hamilton met her death 
from a blow by aclumpeof wood. He’foreed 
them to see that no womeah so small as 
Sydney could have lifted the wood to have 
felled her with it. Again, in “hie interview 
with the girl)she had told him hew she had 
got the scratches, that Millicent had done 
them and threatened to kill.her; that she 
was horrified ‘to’ know she ‘held the secret, 
and fled on te her home across the evpse. 

Pleading did much ; much was against her, 
but still there was not t to conviet 
after the able epeech of her counsel ; and 

iphant found herself a free woman 
bot still the stain ef crime had 
not been entirely cleared from her. 

She left ‘the Ccurt: unnoticed, as the others, 
breathless almost with: fear and anxiety, had 
waited forthe 6nd; and how thé relief seemed 
too much for them. May, who had, without 
her mother’s knowledge, foreed her’ way into 
the Court, was so overcome that Lord Vivian 
and Mark had to téke her out into the air; 
and Sydney, thinking they had purposely left 
her, walked out alone to turn where she knew 
not—to go to her home she dared not—when 
a hand was placed on her arm, and Mr. 
Squibs, the curate, of those’ bygone times 
spoke to her,— 

“ Sydney, where are you going ?”’ 

“ Heaven only knows,” she said; ‘ any- 
where to hide my face. You see, no one 
wants me; though I am acquitted I am not 
cleared of the stain on my name.” 

**Come with me,” he said. 

And placing her hand in his she allowed 
him to lead her away as ove in a dream; 
while Mark Hamilton, Sir Felix, and Lord 
Vivian now May had recovered, returned to 
the. Court to welcome the released one, when 
to their great surprise she was not there. 
They sought her every where, neta trace could 
be found. Where could shehave gone? No one 
knew, no one had seen her. 

Mark, terror-stricken, was almost certain 
she had committed suicide. The ponds round 
the neighbourhood were dragged, and'as much 
excitement prevailed as at the time of the 

urder. 


m 3 

It was taken for granted that the anhappy 
girl could not bear her conseience, for no one 
thought in their own minds she was anything 
but guilty except Mark, Lord Vivien, and May. 
Even Sir Felix, although he tried to keep back 
the conviction in his inmost heart, he believed 
her aceidentally the cause of the death, and 
now she sought to put an end to her own life. 

Search was made high and low, but-no Syd- 
ney could be found. Mrs, Oliphant said it was 
for the best. She hoped never to hear of her 
more; and she gave to underetamd she 
either entered a religious se or she left her 
home and worked for her living. 

May was not blessed with such spirit as 
Sydney, and wheat little she had had now 
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seemed crashed. She appealed to Mark 
Hamilton for advice. 

“Do not be induced to enter a convent, 
child. When your mother turne you out re- 
member my home shall receive goa here is 
aunty to look after you, and a@ second 
mother.” 

Thus it was when May Oliphant refused to 
accept religion for her future, Mark Hamilton 
received her in his home, where his aunt 
sought to make up for all the previous sorrows 
by kindness to the lonely girl to get a smile on 
her sad f and she felt amply repaid. May 
was pining for her lost sister—the sister who 
had sacrificed her life for her. 

One year passed away. Lord St. Clare had 
asked her many times to be his wife, but she 
had oe at m 

**T am not good enon: or you, Vivian.’’ 

‘Let me be the judge of that,” was always 
the answer. 

Mrs. Hamilton and Mark both tried to per- 
suade her she was wrong in not ascepting him, 
and at last she consented to the great joy of all. 

A very quiet wedding took , and Mrs. 
Oliphant only was acquainted with it through 
the medium of the pe and then she would 
have welcomed her aughter once more, but 


that young lady wrote,— 
“When we End dear Sy and you take 


her to your arms as the best truest daugh- 
ter ever any mother had, then I will ceme, but 
not until she receives the first weloome,” 


CHAPTER VH. 


In one of the large London hospitals a man 
lay dying. He had the day before met with a 
serious accident; there was no hope, he knew 
it himself ; a clergyman stood by his bedside 
trying to turn his thoughts to Heaven. 

‘Your hours are few,” said the 
‘remember you will shortly stand before that 
Great and Heavenly Judge. Is your mind at 
rest ; is the future clear to you?”’ 

“What do you mean,” gasped the almost 
dying man. 

“Last night when rm were laying here you 
spoke of a murder and said some one was hung 
for it who was innocent ;wemember, as I said 
before, your hours are few. Is it not best to 
confess if anything is on your conscience, than 
to go from this world hardened to meet—”’ 

“ Stop,” cried the man, “I said more than 
you have told me, or yon would nof now speak 
as you do. Tell me all I have spoken.” 

“Words will avail nothing; say what you 
should. Confess the deed which in your delirium 
you spoke. of, and God in His mercy may 

ardon you, though you have sinned and 
S ‘ken one of His most sacred commandments.” 

The clergyman opened his Bible and com- 
menced reading of peace to be obtained by 
repentance. The man listened earnestly; at 
last he said,— 

‘“‘T will confess, my sins; there is no hope 
this side of the grave. Call any one, every- 
one, if you like.” 

The clergyman called the house-surgeon, as 
the man seemed impatient to tell, and together 
they took down all he said. 

“Just fourteen months ago a girl named 
Sydney Oliphant was brought up for the 
murder ofa Mrs. Hamilton, and I was a witness 
in the case, You may remember it. They 
were people in a good position, and it caused 
great excitement. The young lady, although 
everything pointed to her committing the mur- 
der, was innocent. I alone did the deed. Now 
find Mr, Hamilton and bring him here, and I’ll 
tell all to him.” 

Not another word could be got from him; and 
the following morning Mark, with Lord St. 
Clare and Sir Felix MacIntyre, were at the 
hospital. 

“Do you remember me?”’ asked the dying 
man of Mark. t 

** Yes, you are James Aston,” he answered. 

‘**I would atone for all I have done. It was 
your wife whom I murdered, and it happen 
in this way: You, of course, remember signing 
the cheque for me; well, she knew you had 





done so, and that night, after she scratched 
Sydney’s face, she came to our cottage and 
swore she would have the cheque. She grabbed 
at it and rushed off,I after her. She placed 
the cheque somewhere in her dress, and I 
could not get it. She swore I should never 
have it. took upa nenvy lcg of wood and 
dashed her to the ground. I found the cheque 
inside the bosom of her dress. Then fate 
favoured me in supposing Sydney Oliphant to 
have done thedeed. This I swear as a dying 
man tobe the truth. Send for whoever you 
like, I will repeat what I have eaid.” 

“ Then Miss Oliphant is quite innocent ?” 

‘Quite,’ answered the man. ‘“ Where is 
she? I would ask her pardon.” 

“I do not know. She left the day of her re- 
lease, and we have never seen her since. 
Where is your sister?” 

“ Dead. In a steamboat accident in America, 
and I am here quite friendless, alone, and dying 
with this terrible sin weighing me down, I 
would ask her pardon. nd her for me or I 
shall not die in peace.” 

“I would we could find her. 
she is no more.” 


I am afraid 


The man, weak from his injuries, cried like 
a child, and refused to be comforted. 

“ Come and see me again,” he begged, and 
all three gentlemen, as with one accord, pro- 


“We will come again this evening,” said 
Mark, kindly. 

All that day the suffering man looked for- 
ward to their visit ; Mark seemed to be bis 
favourite. 

It happened one of the nurses in the ward 
was not at all well, and she got leave from the 
surgeon to leave her duties. 

“Sister Grace will come and take my place,” 
she said; “and you know we can trust her.” 

The doctor liked Sister Grace too well for his 
own happiness; he gave a nod to intimate his 

uiescence, and the nurse to depart. 

e doctor waited to eee his favourite nurse; 

and as she came in from one door the three 

privileged visitors for James Aston came in the 

other. There was something in the figure of 

the Sister which attracted them. Who was 
she? 

Mark uttered an exclamation of surprise as 
he recognized Sydney. 

Meanwhile, Sister Grace, not noticing the 
visitors had made her way to the bedside of 
the patient, and bending over him to say afew 
soothing words, she was startled to see James 
Aston ; while he, rendered doubly quick at 
scanning faces by always hoping the girl whom 
he had thrown suspicion on would come to him 
aud pardon him, detected Sydney Oliphant in 
the nurse. 

“You have come. Did Mr. Hamilton find 
you at last?” he asked, in a hollow voice. 

“T have not seen Mr. Hamilton. I am 
Sister Grace come to help nurse you, and to 
read if you will let me.” 

‘© Yon are Sydney Oliphant.” 

‘I was once. I am Sister Grace now.” 

‘TI made my confession this morning, you 
know,” he continued. 

“T know nothing.” 

“‘T am weary,” he said, closing his eyes; 
then opening them, he said, “I have sinned 
against you. I alone murdered Millicent 
Hamilton. Can you forgive me for all I have 
made you suffer? ” 

“ If I have aught to forgive I freely do so,” 
said the sweet, sad voice of the Sister. ‘ For- 
giveness ask from above, James Aston.” 

The girl on her knees prayed by the guilty 
man, and he listened with intense earnestness. 

‘Miss Oliphant,” he said. i 

‘* Sister’Grace,” she corrected, with a smile. 

“Sister Grace, do you think after my mis- 
spent life there is pardon for me?”’ 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ listen.” 

She opened the Book of Books and read of 
our blessed Lord—read on until the sweet 
veice grew hoarse—read on little heeding the 
eye of the visitors, so earnest wasshe in 

er good work. 

“There is ‘more joy over one sinner that 





repenteth than in ninety-and-nine just per- 
sons.’”’ 

James Aston smiled at her, and with that 
smile his spirit passed away, smoothed by the 
young nurse’s gentle ministering—one lost 
sheep found! 

Sydney came. A once loved voice close to 
her ear,— 

“T have found you at last. Oh! Sydney, 
why were you so cruel?” 

‘*Mark!” she cried, and his arms were 
round her. What caréd he? There were 
many eyes watchingthem. What cared Svdney 
now she had found that one loved her like the 
sweet old times? 

8 ney telling them. tb Mr. Squibe's help 
ly! m. throug . Squibs’s hel 
ar managed to get as Bieter, ober a little 

training. 

“You must come to May,’ said Lord St. 
Clare, ‘‘she will never be the May of old until 
pee, Sydney ; and I shall really get tired of 

er, for you know she is under my charge 
now,”’ he said, smiling. 

Sydney laughed joyously. 

* y married? dear old May. But I 
cannot leave my patients.” 

‘*'There is no more werk for you to-night if 
you like to go,” said the . ** There are 
piety here to undertake it ; they will willingly, 
_ Te pobre: cs she said miling. 

“The youngest Sister,” she said, smiling, 
“the baby nurse, they call me, Mark.” 

Se after a little coaxing Sydney was taken 
away, and soon was laughing and crying by 
turns iz her sister’s arms, until Mark took her 
by force away. 

‘‘ Phere,” he said, “if you must have some- 
one’s arms round you, mine it shall be.”’ 

And Sister Grace of only an hour ago, modest 
demure little Sister Grace, never even told this 
man to desist, but seemed to take it for gran- 
ted that the kisses he showered down on her 
face were hers by right. 

Not more than onemonth had expired when 
Sydney and Mark were quietly married, Sir 
Felix MacIntyre giving her away, while Mr. 
Squibs read the marriage service. Mark 
looked happy and proud of his bride—prouder 
than even of yore. The work of her year 
had made her more womanly, her ten nurs- 
ing of her suffering fellow-creatures had 
brought out strongly all Sydney’s goodness. | 

The papers were full of the confession of 
James Aston, and also all that could be gleaned 
of Sydney’s life was in full print. This time 
she was held up as a heroine—how different 
was it when she was standing in a felon’s 
dock alone! Then only harsh words followed 
her name; but now the tide had turned, and 
every one of her old friends were ready with 
a welcome, vieing one with the other who 
first should invite her as an honoured guest, 

Her mother followed the rest of her acquaint- 
ances, and May was one day surpri by a 
visit. Sydney happened to be with her, and 
May would not be the first to be taken to the 
mother’s arms, although she stepped towards 
her Poe age daughter. 

“‘ Sydney, mother, is the first to be weloomed 
by you, then I come after. See, you have 
never had occasion to be ashamed of her—of 
me it was different; but Sydney sacrificed 
almost her life for my happiness; take her, 
mother, first to your arms, and ther it will be 
my turn.” 

Mrs. Oliphant was reconciled to herchildren 
and spent a great deal of her time at one or 
the other of their houses, where Sir Felix and 
Mr. Squibs were also honoured guests. 

Mark and Sydney lived as fondly and hap- 
pily as did Lord St. Clare and May; and 
although in a year’s time other ties came still 
the sisters remained loving and true to each 
other, and May was never weary of speaking 
of all Sydney had done for her in the course 
of their young lives—all the trials she had 
undergone, and all she had been willing to sacri- 
fice for ber sake. A loving and true sister, a 
happy wife, a good woman, was Sydney ; and 
there are plenty who have reason to think her 
such—plenty who have no claim at all on her, 
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but whom she helps with willing hand and heart 

only because her true woman’s heart and pure 

sympathy must help the needy and afflicted. 
[THE END.] 








LOIS GREY. 


—_o——_ 


Mrs. Baaman tossed aside the let!er she had 
been perusing, a frown contracting her heavy 
brows. 

“It is from Aunt Waugh,” she said, address- 
ing her husband. ‘“ The old witch has taken it 
into her head to pay us another visit. I hoped 
we had seen the last of her ten years ago. 
That woman’s vitality is something remark- 
able. We have been looking for her to die ever 
since I can remember.”’ 

“When is she comiag?” Mr, Beaman in- 
quired, his tone betokening eager interest. 

“To-day. The letter, for some reason, has 
been delayed on the way. We may look for 
her now at any moment.” 

“T have heard you say that Mrs. Waugh is 
very rich.” 

‘* Yes. She must be worth several hundred 
thousand, And she has no near relatives to 
inherit her property—no one nearer than our- 
selves.” 

‘*Ah!” A greedy glitter shone in Mr. Bea- 
man’s eyes. Leaning forward, he laid his hand 
lightly upon his wife’s. ‘‘ Who knows but your 
great-aunt may select you for her heiress, 
Esther?” he whispered. “ Perhaps that is the 
object of her present visit.” 

“*T wish to Heaven she would.” 

‘*It is not unlikely. She can’t take her 
money into the other world—it must be left to 
some one. I advise you to make the most of 
this opportunity. Shuffie the cards well, 
Esther, and you may win the day.” 

Mrz. Beaman gave her head a toss. 

“*T know on which side my bread is buttered, 
James. I can be as affable and cringing as the 
next one. The old witch will never know from 
me how I hate and despise her.” 

“Tt is always best to use a little diplomacy 
with such people.” 

Drawing his chair nearer, he added, in a 
suppressed tone,— 

‘*T may as well let you into a little secret, 
Esther. My business is not what it has been. 
I have been ranving behind for some months. 
Unless relief comes from some quarter, we are 
ruined.” 

“ Ruined, James?”’ 

“Hush! It’s of no use proclaiming the fact 
to the whole household. Our expenses are 
heavy, and I scarcely know which way to turn 
to meet them. Our daughter Marcia is just 
coming out, and of course will be more of a 
burden than ever. It won’t do to stint her in 
any way; now is her time to catch young 
Castleton for her husband. The younger 
children must be provided for. Everything 
depends upon this crotchety old woman. So 
her visit is most opportune, after all. It will 
be well worth while to find the way into her 
good graces.” 

Mrs. Beaman leaned her head upon her 
hand. She was a proud, ambitious woman, 
and had been greatly disturbed by her hus- 
band’s words. 

“‘T had no idea affairs were in so bad a con- 
dition,” she said, after a pause. ‘‘ Marcia must 
be warned, or she will teke no pains to make 


‘herself agreeable to the old lady. Our chances 


of inheriting her money are not so bad. There 
is but one person I really fear.” 

“ Who is that?” 

“You have heard me speak of Gertrude 
Vaughan? She bore the same relation to Aunt 
Wau that I do.” 

“ es.” 5 

** She lived with the old lady for some years 
as an adopted daughter. That was long ago. 
She finally married against our great-aunt’s 
wishes, and was discarded. She is dead now, 
as is alzo her husband. But I have been told 








ier left a daughter, who must now bea young 
a 
“And you look upon this girl as a rival? ”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Waugh was extremely fond of 
her mother until they quarelled and separated. 
She might relent at any moment, and think it 
her daty to hunt up the child.” 

‘We must take care of that,’’ Mr. Beaman 
answered, significantly. 

An hour later Mrs. Waugh arrived. A bent, 
wrinkled old woman of nearly eighty, with a 
grim, hard face, and the blunt manners of one 
accustomed to be obeyed. There was a wist- 
ful, almost pathetic lookin her keen grey eyes, 
however, as she stood in the handsome draw- 
ing-room, holding Mrs. Beaman’s jewelled 
hand in her own. 

“You and I are among the last of our race, 
Esther,’ she said. “ Itis a pity we have seen 
80 little of each other.” 

“ It has not been my fault,” Mrs, Beaman 
answered, sweetly. ‘1 would gladly have wel- 
comed you to my home and heart at any time, 
dear aunt. I hope you have come to remain.” 

Mrs, Waugh produced an ear-trumpet from 
under her costly India shawl. 

* You must speak a little louder, niece,” ske 
said, placing the trumpet to her ear. “I do 
not hear so well as I once did.” 

Mrs. Beaman glanced at her husband. 

“ Have I got to scream myself hoarse?’’ she 
pannet. “This is more than I bargained 

or.” 

Shortly afterward Marcia appeared. She 
would have been a very pretty girl but for the 
haughty and supercilious expression of her face. 
She had been drilled in the part she was to 
play, and approaching the old lady, kissed her 
wrinkled cheek, 

“‘T am glad tosee you, Aunt Waugh,” she 
cried. ‘“ Mamma has often spoken of you, and 
T love you already.” 

* Humph! Your affections are easily won,” 
said the old lady, drily. 

‘“T was always extremely fond of old people. 
You must let me take care of you, dear aunt, 
while you remain. I should esteem it a privi- 
lege.” 

The insincerity of the tone could not be 
wholly disguised. Mrs, Waugh looked at her, 
an odd twinkle in her deep set eyes. 

“Thank you. One of the maidscan give me 
all the attention I shall require.’ 

At this moment a babel of commingled 
sounds arose from the garden underneath the 
open window. There were screams and cries, 
the dull thud of blows, and a volley of angry 
words, such as will not bear repeating, became 
audible in the confasion. 

“ What’s that?” cried Mrs. Waugh, start- 
ling, and holding the trumpet to her ear. 

‘*The children at play,” Mrs. Beaman an- 
swered, sweetly. ‘The little dears are hav- 
ing a vacation, and enjoy it greatly. They 
are so full of life and spirit, the little angels! 
Do you like children, Aunt Waugh ?” 

‘“‘Humph! yes—when they keep their dis- 
tance.” 

“ Mine will be no annoyance to you. They 
are confined to the nursery, for the most part. 
I have engaged a new governess, who will be 
here to-morrow. Their liberty will be re- 
stricted when she is here to look after them.” 

Mrs. Waugh complained of fatigue, and was 
soon shown fo her chamber—the most luxuri- 
ous in the house. As she closed the door and 
glanced around, a smile that was half quizzi- 
cal and wholly sad parted her thin mo 

“IfI want genuine affection and honesty, 
it is useless looking for it here,” she sighed. 
“ Bat I shall not go away at once. My rela- 
tives may improve upon further acquaintance, 
It wauld be pleasant to find some one who 
would love me for myself.” And she sighed 


again. c 
eThe next morning, as she sat at the break- 
fast-table—from which the children had been 
banished—she said, abruptly,— 
“T feel the weig t of my years more and 
more. I am an ol 
not expect to live much longer.” 


, old woman now, and can-° 








“‘ Nonsense,” said Mr. Beaman. ‘“ You are 
good for a hundred,” 

“No; the grim messenger might come at 
anytime. It behoves me to set my worldly 
affairs in order.” 

» ‘ Haveyou notdoneso already?” Mrs. Bea- 
man inquired, with,an anxiety impossible to 
conceal, 

“No. I wished to assure myself what was 
the best use that could be made of my money.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you will endow a school, or found 
an asylum ?”’ 

“Oh, no. I have thought sometimes of—” 

Husband and wife waited in vain for their 

est to continue. Her head drooped thought- 

ully—she did not utter another word during 
the meal. 

“T wonder if shecan be thinking of Ger- 
trude?” Mrs, Beaman said to herself. ‘If 
she regrets her harshness in driving her 
away?” 

She was resolved to find out, and the oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself, It rs that 
she had in her possession a portrait of Gertrude 
Vaughan, painted on ivory—one that had been 
given to her twenty years before. She now 
brought it down from the old trunk in the attic, 
where it had lain so long neglected, and placed 
it on the table near which Mrs. Waugh pre- 
ferred to sit. 

The result was all that could be desired. 
The restless old fingers soon got hold of the 
picture—she held it up, staring at it a mo- 
ment, a strange blending of sorrow, anger and 
regret in her wrinkled face. Suddenly she 
started up. 

“ How a you put that picture in my way, 
Esther Beaman ?” she cried, stamping her foot. 
“ How dared you?” 

‘* Forgive me,” came the half-frightened re- 

mse, ‘I—I—did not know it was there! ”’ 

‘ Di@n’t tell me that. I know better.” 

Mrs. Waugh moved slowly towards the door. 
There was a blur before her eyes—two large 
tears fell down her yellow face. With her hand 
on the knob she looked back, and made an 
effort to speak. 

“JT did a cruel thing in—in sending Gertrude 
away. The tidings came several years ago that 
she was dead, and had left an only child. I 
was too proud and stubborn to interest myself 
in the matter at the time. Do you know ifthe 
story was true?” 

‘“‘No,’’ Mrs. Beaman answered, glibly. ‘‘ But 
I feel inclined to doubt it. It seems to me I 
should have known if it were so.” 

The old lady drew a long, sobbing breath. 

‘* Poor Gertrude! She is the only person who 
ever loved me. And now she is gone.” 

Mrs. Beaman could scarcely control herself 
until the door closed between them. , 

* The old fool!’ she cried, biting her lip. 
“ Who would ever imagine her as giving way 
to such nonsense? All is lost should that girl 
ever appear.” 

Half-an-hour later, while Mrs. Beaman still 
sat ruminating, the door-bell rang. Presently 
a servant looked in. : - 

‘The new governess, madam,” he said, in a 
respectful tone, ‘‘ Will you see her?” 

“Yes, Thomas, Show her in here.” 

The next moment ashrinking, graceful figure 
stood before her, and Mrs. Beaman’s cold eyes 
were gazing into one of the most beautiful faces 
she had ever beheld—sedate as a woman’s, and 
innocent as a child’s. 

“You are Miss Grey?” she said, in a sharp 
tone of voice. ‘The young person Mrs. 
Pinkney was so kind as to recommend?” 

‘Yes, madam.” “ 

‘© You look very youthful forsuch a position. 
Can you teach French and music, as well as 
the more common branches ?”’ 

“ Yes, madam.” 

‘Very well. You may consider yourself en- 
gaged. The amount of the salary has already 

n stipulated in my correspondence with 
Mrs. Pinkney—we need not refer to it again. 
You will be expected to take the entire charge 
of the y er children, and assist Marcia in 
her Prengh ledeone.” 

‘“*T shall try to please you, madam.” 
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‘“Humph! Ihope so. Now ting that bell 
on the table. One of the servatits wil show 
you to the room you are'to ovenpy.” 

The girl turned to obey; bat just as she 


reached the table her glance happerted to fall | 


upon the portrait of Gertade Vaughan, which 
Mrs. Waugh had left lying there, the face up- 
turned. 

A startled ory broke from her lips. Hearing 
it, Mrs. Beaman looked round sharply. She 
was astonished to see the girl kissing the 
portrait with a wild sort of vehemence. 

“What are you doing?” she angrily de- 
manded, 

The girl's pretty face grew pink with 
blashes. 

“Forgive me, madam. I conld not help it. 
The picture is that of my dead mother. Oh, 
how strange it seems to find it here!”’ 

‘Your mother?” 

Every drop of blood in Mrs, Beaman’s veins 
tarning to ice. She started up, her 
eyes dilated, her heart beatings . Ger- 

Vaughan had married « Grey. y did 
she not think of it before? 

“Are you Gertrude Vaughan’s daughter?” 
she almost hissed. 

“Yes; that was raamma’s maiden name. 
Did you know her, madam? ’”’ 

“I? Certainly not.” Mrs. Beaman broke 
into # hoarse laugh. Her wits were slowly 
coming back. She realized the urgent neces- 
sity for getting the girl out of the house—at 
once and for ever—beforeshe and Mrs. Waugh 
came in contact with each other. 

“TI did not know your mother— fF never 
make friendships with that class of persons,” 
she repeated, scornfully. “ But I’ve heard of 
her; and no good, for that matter. Please 
consider our agreement cancelled. No earthly 
consideration would induce me to receige Ger. 
trade Vanughan’s dan into my y 

The girl clasped her hands, her beautiful 
eyes filling with tears. 

“What had poor mamma done that you 
should turn against me?” 

‘‘T decline to enter into explanations. Go!” 

‘*But Ihave no money—I am niless ! ” 
sobbed the girl. “I spent my last shilling in 
getting here. What am I todo?” 

* That is your.own concern,’ Mrs. Beaman 
haughtily replied. “YI do not feel called upon 
to provide for you. You can’t remain here, 
Be good enough to go at once.” 

The poor soul ceased to plead, but her step 
was heavy aud dejected as she turned away. 
Mrs. Beaman fell back in her chair, quite faint 
with apprehension and excitement. 

“What a narrow escape!” she muttered, 
wipping her hot forehead. 

Miss Grey was groping her way through 
blinding tears tothe house-door, when a yellow, 
jewelled hand fell lightly upon her arm. Mrs. 

augh had descended from her chamber just 
in time to encounter her on the way out. 


“You are crying,” shesaid, kindly, “ What | 


is the matter?” 

The girl’s tears flowed faster than ever at 
hearing the voice of sympathy. In half-a-dozen 
sentences she told her simple story. 

‘I felt so sareof the situation,” she said, in 
conclusion, “Mrs. Pinkney told me the 
matter was settled. And now f have no money 
to take me away—no friends to whom I can 
go.” 

No names had been mentioned save that of 
the old preceptress. Mrs. Waugh did not even 
dream it was Gertrade’s child who was pouring 
the tale of sorrow into her ears. But she felt 
be heart soften strangely toward the desolate 
girl. 

* Take courage, my dear,” she said. 
shall be provided for.” 


“You 


Before the other realized .her interition, she | 


had drawn Her forcibly back to the drawing- 
room door, and the next instant the two stood 
together before the dismayed mistress of the 


house, 

“This child tellsme you have declined to 
employ her, Esther,” saidthe olddady. Pray 
reconsider the decision, and give her a trial. I 
shall regard it as a personal favour. 





Never in ell her life had Mrs. Beaman been 


so near an attack of genuine hysterice. Just 
for # moment she fancied all was lost, Her 
sight failed, her heart turned to sickness, 

“Tf know nothing of the child,” Mrs. Waugh 
resumed ; ‘ but that face is one to be trysted 
anywhere. If you'turn her away, I shall feel 
it my duty to befriend her.” 

Mrs. Beaman gasped onee or twice, then sac. 
ceeded in controlling herself, She wasa shrewd 
woman, and took her cae instantly. And 20 
her aunt hed not discovered the girl’s: identity ? 
It might still be possible te keep the seeret, bat 
not by sending her away atonee, Thatcourse 
would enlist Mrs. Waugh’s still mere 
+ oe and the trath be sure to come 
to light. 

“T would do any thing in the world to oblige 
you, dear aunt,’’ she said, sweetly. ‘*I ma 
have been a little hasty in dealing with the girl. 
If she will come upto my dtessing-room I will 
talk the matter over with her, and:see what can 
be done.” 

She rose, and Miss Grey gratefully pr d 
to follow her out. The old lady i her 
for another word. 

“Tf you fail to cometo an agreement, my 
dear, be sure to call for Mrs. Waugh before 
leaving the house, I will see'that some other 


refuge ts found.” 

Thank you, nradam.” 

Mrs. Beaman was relieved to see that the 
mention of her aunt’s name had no effect upon 
the girl. Itseemed to be strange to her ears. 
Evidently Gertrude Vaughan had neverspoken 
in her daughter's hearing. 

« Just like her,” she muttered. ‘Gertrude 
was always just so proud and reticent. She 
might have starved, but the first overtures 
toward reconciliation would never have come 
from her.” 

The moment they were shut into her dress- 
ing-room alone she said, sharply, to the trem- 
bling girl,— 

“Now let ws come to an understanding. 
Your mother’s daughter is not the proper per- 
son to receive under my roof ‘as instructress to 
my children. To you, personally, I have no 
objection, however. I will consent to employ 
you for the present on two conditions.” 

“O, madam, you are very, very kind.” 

“ In the first place, you are to drop your pre- 
sent name, taking any other that you prefer.” 

‘‘ Papa's mother was a Stuart. I can be Lois 
Stuart, if you think best.” 

“ That willdo. Now for the second condi- 
tion. Mrs. Waugh is a very eccentric person, 
full of whims and notions. Ido net care to 
have her on intimate terms with you. You 
must promise me to avoid her as much as 
possible, and on no account are you to-tell her 
more of your history than she knows already.” 

* Lde promise.” 

The girl’s tone was half sad. Her heart had 
gone out already to the old woman who had 
spoken so kindly to her, aud she would have 
been glad to claim heras:a friend. 

“Very well. I will send you to your room, 
and you can lay aside your wraps.’’ 

When Mr, Beaman returned home, and 
heard the remarkable story from his wife’s lips, 
he was almost beside himself with rage and 
apprehension, 

‘‘It is fate,” he fumed. ‘ Nothing elsecould 
have brought the two together under my roof 
at a time so inopportane. The girl must 
march from here as soon as it can be 7 

“Of course,” Mrs. Beaman answered, look- 
ing at him significantly. ‘‘ But when she goes 
it must be undersuch circumstances that Aunt 
Woe will be glad to get rid of her.” 

ty es. ” 

It happened the next day that the old lady 
met the new governess for a moment on the 
stairs. She paused, dropping her two hands 


gently on the girl’s shoulders. 

“I hope yow hke your situation, my dear ?”’ 
she said. 

‘IT am trying to do my duty, madam.” 

Mrs, Waugh sniiled. at the evasion. 

‘*T understand, Esther's children are ai | 
hard lot to get along with. I 


see them 


7 





occasion ally im the grounds and about thehouse. 
I would sooner have the same numbdr of 
savages to m eo” Then droppimg her 
voice, she added, ** What.ie your name, dear? ”’ 

** Lois, madam.” 

Mrs, Waugh echoed it with a start. 

‘* Why, that is my name, too. We ought to 
be better friends than ever.. Will you come 
and sit with mewhen you are‘at leisure?” 

The girl glanced up and down the hall, a 
flush rising in her cheeks. 

‘IT should beglad. Bat—but ~ Mrs. Beaman 
would not like it,” she faltered, hurrying pre- 
cipitately away. 

That sameevening Louis Castleton called 
to-see Marcia. He lad been -absenton a flying 
trip to the and had recently re- 
tarned. Mrs. Waugh liked the young man at 
once. He seemed frank, honest and ingenuous 
—dqualities she kaew how to appreciate. 

There was plenty of gay, cheerful talk, and 
finally the young man: for music. Marc'a 
was an indifferent er on ‘the piano, 
and her’voice bad but little eompass though 
she was always ready to display it. Mrs. 
Waugh listened, an twinkle in her bead- 
5 eyes. Finally she turned toher niece and 
sald,— 

“Why not bring in the new governess? I 
heard her singing an@ playing to-day, and her 
performance was quite ble, It would be 
a diversion for us all.” 

Beaman glanced at her husband, She 
could scarcely conceal her dismay. 

“A mere school-girl! I don’t believe in 


bringing a person of that sort into the drawing- 


room.” 

‘‘Humph! Send for her, Esther+-jast to 
piease me. I shalt go°for her myself if you 
refase-——” 


Mrs. Beaman touched the bell. There was 
no help for it; Ste knew from experiéace 
that w. Mrs. Waugh had once made up 
ber mind to anything she could not be easily 
diverted. 

Lois came, looking very dainty and sweet 
in her simple black dress. Louis Castleton 
started up with an exclamation of surprise and 
poor. Almost involuntarily he extended 

an 


‘*T am very glad to see you agnin. It is a 
pleasure I did not anticipate.” i 

Marcia stared, biting her pretty lips. until 
the blood a in ‘ ee 

“Ts it possi you have m young 

rson before, Mr. Castleton?” she said, in a 

ughty tone. 

“Yes. We happened to be in the same 
train, But I was not so fortunate as to 
obtain an introduction. I did mot dream she 
was on the way here.” 

Lois blushed prettily as she met the young 
man’s ardent gaze. 

“Mr, Castleton did me a real servive,” she 
faltered. “ My foot-slipped as I was getting out 
of the carriage, and I must teve fallen and 
hurt myself but for his timely assistance.” 

‘*Indeed!’’ said Marcia, witha’ palpable 
sneer. “I have noticed there is always # hand- 
some young gentleman near to offer his services 
whenever a young lady is awkard enough to 
stumble.” 

Lois’s cheeks burned like fire as she seated 
herself at the piano. The first notes she struck 
were trethulous and weak, but she soon re- 
covered confidence. When presently her voice 
rang through the room. pure, rich, and de- 
lictously clear and sweet, Mrs. Beaman gnashed 
her teeth with rage and envy. : Xd. ° 

“ Wko dreamed the little fool could sing like 
that ?” she said to herself. “ Mr, ‘Castleton 
looks like a mam en Whereis it alito 
end? I might better have ran‘the risk of send- 
1, Seg girl away.” AE | 

he song ended, as Lois rowe to leave the 
room Mrs. Waugh held ont her hand to her 
almost tenderly. ? 

“You have done’ me child, It is a 

asure to listen to @ voice. E hope to 
ear ‘eguently.” A 

Mr: eton said nothing, bathis eyes were 

dlogtentt : 
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The next day, whem Lois took the children 
out for their usual walk Mr. Castleton met them 
at the gate. 

“I was waiting for you,” he said, his hand- 
some face flushing with pleasure. ‘A little 
bird tolé me rye ar come this way. I was 
always very of these desulatory walks. 
Yow will Jet me join you?” 

Lois tried to think of some excuse, but there 
was none te offer. Besides, away down 
im the of ‘her throbbing heart she 
realized how it' would be 
to have this handsome young fellow for a com- 


panion. . 

For three days in succession the’setre story 
was repeated. Lois invariably foand Mr. Cas- 
tleton at the gate, and they rambled about the 
fields, as gay, careless and happy as the children 
themselves, 

Then Mrs, Beaman found them out. She was 
dreadfully angry, and would have discharged 
Lois upon the spot, but for a wholesome dread 
of the eonsequences. 

*‘ There must be an end of this,” she said, 
quite fiercely. ‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. —— man, too? Mr. Castle- 
ton is to marry ia.” 

Poor Leis tarned pale and faint. Was it true 
what that crash woman said? The mere 
thought that Louis Castleton was betrothed to 
another made her feel very miserable. 

But the walks ceased. From that time for- 
ward the children were required to take their 
exercise within the grounds, and the young 
governess devoted herself to them more assi- 
daously than ever. 

One day Mrs. Beaman -encountered Mrs. 
Waugh fee oe of the corridors. 
The old lady stood the bay-win- 
dow at the end, turning a small, glittering ob- 
ject between her fingers. Her yellow face 
ay rt ate was trembling from head 

0 fo 

‘“What is the matter, dear aunt?” cried 
the startled lady. “ Are you ill?” 

Mrs. Waugh turned slowly, and after a mo- 
pra aa on held up sonicthing in the 
_ “T picked this up where I stand,” she said, 
in a quivering voice, ‘Who could have 
dropp-d it?” 


‘Mrs. Beaman strained her’eyes. What she 
sew was a simple old-fashioned brooch of fine 


6 Gertrude more than twenty 

sobbed the off lady. “T re- 
cé. On the back is the 

very inscription I engraved there—'L, W. 
tore. vr" 
: It was well Mrs. Beaman’s’ wits were keen; 
in this emergency they served her well. Of 
course the brooch had been dropped by Lois, 
but it would never answer for this fact to be- 
come “ 
“‘ How very strange !’’ she ejaculated, draw- 
ing a deepbreath. *‘‘ The brooch is one I pur- 
chased of a pawnbroker in the city, I noticed 
the peae® ori but never dreamed of associat- 
"a you or Gertrude.” 
7 4 touched the ornament caress- 
ingly, her eyes full of tears. 

© May I’keep it, Esther?” 

“Oertainly. Ttis of no value to me. 
glad to be able to restore it.” 

Nevertheless she could not stifle some secret 
misgi . Lois might see the brooch at any 
moment, and lay claim to it. She felt like 
one walking on a bridge of glass. It would be 
necessary to carry matters with a high hand 
if she hoped to succeed. 

The next morning, when Tis took the chil- 

y airing, & man’s tall, 
rosé up suddenly before her as 
an abrupt angle in the path. 

Louis Castleton, an eager flash on his hand- 
some face! ‘Lois had not seen him for several 
days, STre would have fled, bat he canght her 
two La and held them fast, 

‘Why Go you avoid me so persistently?” he 
asked. Tf" you Bord how .eagérly T have 
watehed for your'coming ‘you would not have 
the heart to do it.” 


gold. 

“It is one I 
years nad bh 
cognized it at a 


Tam 





Her face changed, but no words came to the 
trembling lips, 

** At first I fancied you had selected a differ- 
ent hour for your walks. Yesterday I stood at 
the gate from dawn until dusk. This morning 
I climbed the fence, and invaded the grounds,” 

« Oh, why did you do it?” 

"ae looked into her face with a conscious 

“Because I was resolved to see you at all 
hazards. I was about going to the house to 
ask for you when you appeared. Oh, Lois, do 
not try meso - 

At the utterance of herown namein that 
tender, pleading tone she started, and sprang 
away from him. 

** Don’t speak to me like that !”’ 

= a not?” he panted, following her up. 
‘* Lois, listen to me. There is something I 
wish to say to you—” 

“ Keep away ! Do not touch me.” 

The words seemed to pierce him like a knife. 
While he stood motionless, staring at her with 
a pale, dismayed face, she fled past in the 
direction of the house. 

** Oh, how could he trifle with me?” cried 
the miserable girl, shedding the bitterest tears 
ofherlife. ‘* He is‘soon to be the husband of 
another, and—and—I love him! ” 

Late that night poor Lois was awakened 
from troubled dreams by the sound of sup- 
pressed voices underneath her window. 

She looked out, but could see nothing in the 
darkness. 

Perplexed and distressed by vague fore- 
bodings, she hastily drew on her dressing- 
gown and slippers, and stole silently down 
stairs. 

The drawing-room window stood wide 
open ; just outside she saw the outline of two 
figures standing close together—a man and a 
woman, 

Involuntarily she fell back, and caught her 
breath. 

© You love me, Marcia? ” the man said, in 
a voice of liquid music. 

“Yes, Rupert,’’ was the answer. 

“Why, then, do you hesitat.? Fly with 
me to-night. We will come. back at the end 
of a week, and penitently throw ourrelves at 
the feet of your parents. They will forgive 
us, of course. All will end happily. Only 
consent, darling, and you shall never regret 


it. 

“You will be a true and loving husband, 
Rupert? ” 

‘* Yes, yes.. Do not doubt me. You yield— 
Heaven bless you, Marcia. We will go at once, 
Where is yourshawl? You are shivering with 
cold, and must not leave without it. Let me 

et it.” 
ae I threw it across one of the chairs in the 
drawing-room.” 

He leaned forward and touched his lips to 
her forehead. 

‘*Do not stir, darling,” he whispered. ‘I 
will be back in @ moment.” 

Lois saw jhim coming directly toward her, 
A sudden impulse prompted her to cower 
against the wall until he had passed by. Then, 
trembling with excitement and eagerness, she 
sprang through the open window, approaching 

e spot where Marcia stood leaning against 
one of the pillars.of the verandah, 

She understood all, 

Marcia’s lover was Rupert Dane, a hand- 
some, stylishly-dressed man of middle age, a 
stranger in the neighbourhood, whose ac- 
quaintance the girl had somehow managed to 
mak 


e. 

Lois knew that he had visited once or twice 
at the house, and that Mr. Beaman, who dis- 
liked and distrusted him, had fivally left 
erders with the servants never to adm t 


m, 

She was shocked and startled to discover 
that Mareia had hept up his acquaintance 
clandestinely. Her heart was throbbing wild 
as she canght the gitl’s hands between bot 
her own. 

« What would you do?”’ she exclaimed, 

A smothered cry of terror broke from Mar- 





cia’s lips, but on recognizing the governess she 
drew herself up with an air of haughty disdain. 

“So you have been playing the spy?” she 
hissed. 

“No; the merest accident brought me here ; 
but I am in time, thank Heaven, to dissuade you 
from @ purpose that might embitter yoar whole 
after life with unavailing regret.” 

“ How dare you meddle in my affairs? A 
mere governess! How dare you?” 

Lois's eyes filled with tears at the angry, 
vehement words, but she did not desist. 

‘Marcia, you must not be guilty of this 
wickedness,” she cried, “Think of Mr. 
Castleton—the man to whom your troth is 
plighted! Do not wound his loving heart by 
an act of treachery.” 

The girl’s lips curled with scorn. 


“Do not take up false notions. Louis 


Castleton is nothing to me—I am nothing to 
him.” 


“ Are ) you not his betrothed wife?” 

“No,” came the quick response. ‘“ My 
parents have done all they could to bring about 
& marriage between us. But Ido not care for 
Mr. Castleton in that way, or he for me.” 

Lois’s heart thrilled with strange rapture at: 
the confession, but she tried to lose sight of 
self altogether. 

‘** Then let me appeal to you in the name of 
your mother,” she said, “Do not bring sorrow 
and shame upon her by the false step you con- 
template. If you must marry Rupert Dane, 
let it be done openly, before all the world.” 

Marcia angrily thrust her back with her ex- 
tended arms. 

“Don’t be a fool! My mind is made up. 
Aang Rupert returns,I shall go away with 

im.” 

“ Stir from this spot, and I will alarm the 
house.” 

“ Wretch ! 
Marcia. 

“Tt is the only way to save you. Come 
uietly back to your chamber, and the inci- 
ents of this night shall for ever remain a 

profound secret between us. Do come.” 

“ Never!” 

The two stdod and looked at each other in 
the pale starlight. Both were white and 
determined. But Lois was resolved to take 
no decisive step until forced to it by the other’s 
obstinacy. 

The minutes wore on. Marcia grew nervous 
and restless. Rupert did not reappear. What 
could be keeping him? He had only stepped 
inside the house to procure her shawl. 

She watched the window with anxious eyes. 
A full half hour wore on. Unable to endure 
the suspense, at last she crawled over the sill 
into the drawing-room, and lighted one of the 
wax tapers in the sconces. 

‘Something dreadfat must have occurred,” 
she said, in a faint, frightened voice. “ Lois, 
help me to discover what it is.”’ 

ey went through the lower rooms one by 
one. No signs of Rupert Dane anywhere. 
When finally they reached the main hall, and 
paused there to take breath, Lois made an un- 
expected discovery. The front door stood 
slightly ajar—al! the boltsand bars swung back. 

‘He is gone!” she exclaimed. 

Marcia echoed the werd. At first she looked 
incredulous, but there, on the threshold, lay a 
glove she seemed to recegnize. Thrusting it 
into her bosom she turned to Lois with a be- 
wildered face. 

“ What doesit mean? Why has he left me 
without a word? I do not understand.” 

But she did the next morning. Searcely 
had she taken her seat at the breakfast-table, 
where. most of the family were already as- 
sembled, when Mrs. Waugh hobbled into the 
room livid and trembling. 

“T have been robbed!” exclaimed the old 


lady. 
Mn Beaman started up as though he had 


been shot, " 
“ Robbed! What.do you miss?” ” 
‘““My gold watch, and a purse containing 
fifty, ponnds. They were taken last night 
while I slept.” 


You would not dare?” gasped 
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A moment’s dead silence. Then Mrs. Bea- 
man, who saw her opportunity, even at such a 
time, hastened to take advantage of it. 

“Lois is the thief!” she cried. “I know 
she was prowling round the house late last 
night. It could have been no one else. I 
might have known better than to take the 

irl in.” 

. Marcia looked ready to faint. But, in spite 
of her agony and shame, she felt a strong de- 
site to shield her treacherous lover. It so 
happened that she found Mrs. Waugh’s empty 
purse on the stairs. Without stopping to con- 
sider the consequences, she hurried to Lois’s 
chamber, tucked the purse away under the 
linen in her trunk, and tarned to fiy. 

Too late. Her father, mother, Mrs. Waugh 
and Lois all met her at the door. The girl was 
weeping and protesting her innocence. In the 
general excitement no one gave a second 
thought to Marcia’s presence in the room. 

“It is my duty to search your effects,’’ Mr. 
Beaman was saying, sternly. ‘I shall do so 
in the presence of these witnesses. You have 
had no opportunity to dispose of the stolea 
goods.”’ 

Of course the empty purse was at once 
brought to light. In vain did poor Lois de- 
clare her ignorance concerning it. Even Mrs. 
Waugh was led to believe in her guilt. 

‘You shall go to gaol for this!” Mrs. Bea- 
man hissed, between her teeth. ‘‘ Now pro- 
duce the watch and the money. You might 
as well. They will be of no use to you. I’m 
going to send one of the servants for a con- 
stable.” 

But Mrs. Waugh inte Her stern old 
heart was melted by the girl’s evident misery. 
She had been wonderfully drawn to her from 
the first. . 

“You shall do nothing of the sort,” she said, 
her eyes filling with tears. “Lois must leave 
here at once, but I refuse to prosecute her. She 
has robbed a defenceless old woman who was 
learning to love her, and the stings of con- 
science will be punishment enough.” 

Ten minutes later Lois had left the house, 
and was picking her way, through blinding 
tears, one fragrant country road. Sud- 
denly a tall figure rose up before her, block- 
ing the way. 

‘“‘ What is the matter? ” said a tender, piti- 
ful voice—the voice of Louis Castleton. ‘‘ Way 
do you weep?” 

At the words she broke down utterly, and, 
in a wild paroxysm of sobs and tears, told the 
simple story, beginning with the events of the 
preceding night. 

The young man listened silently. When at 
last the quivering voice died away in a fresh 
burst of sobs, he said, quietly,— 

‘** Rupert Dane is the culprit. I know him 
to beathorough paced scoundrel. His love for 
Marcia was all a pretence—he has a wife al- 
ready.” 

*O, sir, have you faith in my innocence ?” 

He opened his arms, and drew her to him 
with a tender smile. 

“Yes, Lois. You are so dear to me I would 
far rather doubt myself. Only trust me, dar- 
ling, and your innocence shall be established 
before all the world.” 

Half-an-hour later he had found shelter for 
the girl in a farm-house near by, and was 
ready to set outin search of the real criminal, 

The quest proved successful. He called the 

lice to his assistance, and the next day 

ound Rupert hiding in a low den in a neigh- 
bouring town, his booty still upon his person. 

It was a happy moment for Lois when the 
young man, holding her hand tightly clasped 
in his own, led her into the grand drawing-room 
where the Beamans and Mrs. Waugh were as- 
sembled, bearing with him the proofs of her 
innocence of the theft. 

They were met by startled and chilling 
glances, but, undismayed by them, Louis 
Castleton walked proudly the length of the 
apartment, and laid the recovered watch and 
money in Mrs. Waugh’s lap. 

“These were taken from the person of the 





real culprit, Rupert Dane,’’ he said, ‘‘ who is 
now in the county gaol—” 

ill cry from Marcia cut the sentenc 
short. She had fallen half fainting into the 
— chair. " 

ter a pause, the young man 

“This lady, Lois i has 
accused of the theft. She is my promised 
wife, andI havea right to espouse her cause—”’ 
‘* Lois Grey?” the old woman interrupted, 
drawing a quick breath, and moving forward a 


step. 

4 she rose, Lois noticed a gold ornament 
glittering at her throat in a fleecy background 
of old lace. The sight made her forget every- 
thing else for a moment. 

** My lost brooch!” she exclaimed, ‘The 
last gift of my poordead mother! How gladI 
am that you have found it!” 

Mrs. Waugh stared, and sat down again, 
looking diazy and bewildered. Slowly an ink- 
ling of the truth was piercing her deadened 
senses. 

“ Are you—are you—Gertrade Vane’s daugh- 
ter?” she gasped. 

** Yes,” 

A hall-sobbing cry, andthe shaking arms were 
around Lois, the wrinkled cheek laid against 
her own. 

** Thank Heaven ! Now I know why my heart 
wassodrawntoyou. Ochild! child! thisis a 
happy day for me. I shall be lonely and love- 
lees no longer. I know you will give me a 
place in your affections.” ; 

“O, yes, yes!” 

The Beamans were wild with rage and dis- 
appointment, But expostulations were in vain. 
When Lois left the house, afew moments later, 
Mrs. Waugh went with her, never to enter it 
again. C. N. 








PLEASANT ROOMS. 


Handsome furniture will, not unaided, at 
any time make rooms ch The charm 
of a cosy home rests principally with its. mis- 
tress. .If she is. fortunate enough to have 
sunny rooms her task ishalf done. In apart- 
ments into which the sun never shines recourse 
must be had to various devices to make up, so 
far as may be, for this grave Jack, A sunless 
room should have bright and joyous colour in 
its furnishings. The walls should be warmly 
tinted, the curtains give a roseate glow to the 
light that passes through them, An open fire 
may diffuse the sunshine but lately imprisoned 
in oak or hickory, or ages ago, locked up in an- 
thracite. Ferneries and shade-loving plants 
may contribute their gentle cheer to the room 
and suggest quiet forest nooks. An attractive 
room need not be too orderly. A book left 
lying on the table, bit of needlework on the 
windowsill, an open piano, may indicate the 
tastes and occupations of the inmates with- 
out suggesting that there is not a place for 
everything in that room. There is such a 
thing as being too neat and too nice te take 
comfort in everyday life, and this is anything 
but cheerful. And then there is such a thing 
as being so disorderly and negligent that com- 
fort and cheerare impossible. If the house- 
mother cannot rest while there is a finger 
mark on the paint or a spot on the window- 
panes, she may make a neat room, bat her 
splint will keep it from ever being cheerful. 
Ifshe has no care for the “looks of things,” 
her failure will be equallysure. A bird sing- 
ing in the window, an aquarium on the table 
in some corner, plants peering Sas blooming, 
domestic pets moving about asif at home, these 
give life and brightness to an apartment and 
afford constant opportunities for the plea- 
santest occupation and companionship. Books 
people a room, and pictures on the wall, if 
selected with taste, are ever fresh sources of 
enjoyment. You may e the refinement 
and cultivation of a family by these infallible 
tests, unless they have been selected by some 
outsider. Bits of embroidery, of -work, 
and athousand tasteful devices may contri- 
bute to the charm of a room and make it irre- 
sistibly attractive. 








FLOWER CLOCKS AND 
BAROM ETERS. 


T 

HE periodicity of plants in opening and 
closing their blossoms has enabled many in- 
genious botanists—amongst others Lionsus— 
to form what we may call floral clocks or dials, 
by means of which the different hours of the 
day may be ascertained ; and of these we now 
intend to give the names of those which may 
be found amongst our flowers in England, as 
well as others not to be found in our native 
hedge-rows. 

Commencing at three o’clock inthe morning 
—for no flower wakes up before the lark—the 
gate brand blossom forms one of the best 

oral indices of the hours of the day, opening, 
as it does, at sunrise and closingat noon, This 
plant, while flowering, is easily recognized by 
its sea-green stem, two feet high, and by its 
long green leaves, almost as slender. as. young 
wheat, which distinguish it at once from the 
other species of compound flowers, with their 
curiously cut foliage. After blossoming, the 
plant may be known by its round downy ball 
of light brown seeds, to which the plant owes 
its rustic name of goat’s-beard. In different 

arts ofthe country it is known as noon-day 

ower, jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, and star of Jeru- 
salem, under one of which names it is, no 
doubt, familiar to many of our readers, 

The daisies sprinkling our meadows received 
their pretty name from their opening only to 
the morning light, and many persons have felt, 
with grand Chaucer :— 

‘* And whanné that it is eve, I renne blithe 

As soon as ever the sunne rest, —~ 
To seene this flowere, how it will go to rest.” 


And Spenser, in the Faerie Queene, speaks of— 
“ The little dazy that evening closes,” 

“The common centaury is another plant 
which wakes up with the sun. It is a frequent 
flower on heaths and on cliffs by the sea from 
June to September; but, in cloudy weather, 
the beautiful rose and golden-coloured blossoms 
are all closed up, nor are they ever to be seen 
in full beauty r three o’clack, 

At about four o’clock the dandelion spreads 
its golden blossoms to the rising sun ; and five 
o’clock is announced by the flowering of the 
smooth hawk’s-beard growing upon the walls. 

Towards six o’clock the viper’s blos- 
soms, while from six to seven the flowers of 
i of sow’s =— and hawkweed 
make ir . Precisely at seven 
o'clock the Gower df the colnuten lettuce “bursts 
forth into bloom, and between seven and eight 
Venus’s looking-glass begins to show its pretty 
self, from which it may be inferred that the 
goddess is—or was—not a very early riser. 

At eight o’clock, if the sky be neither cloudy 
nor rainy, the gprs A age «upturn: unfolds its 
blossoms. Nine 0’ is marked by the 
flowering of the creeping mouse-ear hawkweed. 
From nine to ten of asummer’s morning the 
red sandwort, with its starry blossoms, like 
silver pennies—varying in colour from a deep 
purple to a delicate lilac or white—may be 
seen spangling the grass in their full loveliness ; 
but, by four o’clock each blossom is closed up 
from the dews which twilight brings. 

At ten a poisonous sort of juniper—the 
purple savin s its flower leaves; and 

ctually at eleyen the common star of 
ehem expands its star-like white and 
green blossoms, flowering during two or three 
weeks, but never unfolding, except in bright 
sunshine, and even then not before eleven; 
hence gardeners often eall it eleven o’clock 
lady, and the French term it la belle donz 
heures. The alpine single-flowered hawkweed 
comes out at the same time. No plant by its 
flowering distinctly marks mid-day, although 
many varieties of fig-trees blossom about that 
time. 

Commencing at one e’cleak, there is the suc- 
cory, and at two the squill hyacinth. The 
common marigold is put down in the calendar 
for three o'clock, but this has been found te be 
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uncertain. By four o’clock the four-o’clock- 
flower (Mirablis lichotome) blooms; and at five 
the flower of the wall hawkweed makes its ap- 
pearance. 

From five to six the pale, rose-coloured petals 
of the sweet-scented night-flowering catchfly 
disclose themselves ; and, on some portions of 
the sides of the towering cliffs eastward of 
Dover, thousands of these starry blossoms 
are seen in their fall glory abont eight o’cicck 
in the evening, growing on stems about a foot 
high, and exhaling a am perfume, some- 
thing like prussic acid. When, however, this 
odour is borne upon the seabreeze it is deli- 
cious, The flowers retain their peculiarity of 
opening only in the evening, even after they 
are ga ; and their scent is then too power- 
ful to be bornein a room. 

At six o'clock the evening primroze opens its 
large fragrant blossoms, just when the summer 
twilight is on its way. Its mode of expanding 
is curious; the petals being held together-at 
the summit by the hooked ends of the calyx, 
the ts of the flower cup at first separate 
at the base, and the yellow petals peep through 
these openings a long time before the flower is 
er blown. The expansion is very gradual 
until the blossom is free from the hooks at the 
top; but when this is effected, it unfolds very 
quickly for a minute or two, and then stops, 
after which it o slowly, spreading itself 
out quite flat. 8 flowers during the day 
hang discoloured and placid, so that the plant 
has no beauty till the evening. 

The night-flowering stock is all day withered, 
needing air of night to freshen it into vigour 
and sweetness. Between seven andeight o’clock 
in the evening, during the summer, the queen 
of night flowers, the magnificent night-flower- 
ing cereus, begins to open its blossoms; and by 
eleven o’clock these are in fall bloom. The 
calyx of the flower, when open, is nearly a foot 
in diameter; and while they are in bloom these 
and frageamon Ab eight etctock, dnc, in be 
an e o’c , too, in hot 
weather, the beautifal flowers of the marvel of 
Peru unfold themselves; but it sometimes 
happens, if the weather is cool, or the sun is 
obscured, open in the daytime. 

The nine o'clock flower, the latest, is called 
the mournfal geranium. Linnezus, indeed, 
named all night-flowering blossoms “ mourn- 
ful,” and many, this geranium included, de- 
serve the name from their dull colour. During 
the daytime the sulphur-coloured flowers of the 
geranium have no smell; but after flowering 
they exhale an exquisite aroma. 

At the commencement of our article we used 
the word ty; thisis used by botanists 
to define hitherto unexplained laws which 
regulate the flowering of ts. Thus, some 
plants produce their flowers in winter or the 
very first dawning of spring; many, when the 
apcing is , some af midsummer, and 
others not until autumn. 

One of the earliest blossoms is the snowdrop, 

which has been described as “the herald of 
the flowers.” We have also the small, white 
blossom of the witlow grass, which is so deli- 
pat Pope that a specimen of both flower 
= linge Se ae be Pore oe aoe in a ie not 
arger @ lady’s ring, ing up above the 
snow in the chill month of Fobreery. The 
black-rooted hellebore, on the contrary, 
chooses to flower last of all the plants, and 
waits until Christmas, when, heedless of the 
cold, it sends forth its clear white blossoms, 
thus winning for itself the name of the Christ- 
mas rose, 

The vernal and autumnal crocus are so 
exactly alike that we find botanists only 
making them varieties of the same genus; and 
yet one expands its flowers by the beginning 
of March, at the latest, and the other will not 
bloom till late in the autumn, when most plants 
k to wither and die. This circumstance 
is one of the wonders of the creation little 
noticed; yet it would be as difficult of explan- 
ation as the most stupendous phenomenon in 
nature. . 

The expansion and closing of flowers is 
supposed to bs regulated by light-and moisture. 


A plant accustomed to flower in daylight at a 
certain time will continue to expand its flowers 
of the wonted period, even when kept in a dark 
place. 

As the result of a series of experiments made 
on the flowering of plants kept in darkness, it 
was found that the law of periodicity continued 
to operate for a considerable time, and that in 
artificial light some flowers opened. whilst 
others, such as species of convolvulas, still 
followed their clock hours in their opening and 
closing. 

Some flowers bloom and decay in a day, and 
are therefore called ephemeral ; whilst others 
continue to open and close for several days 
before withering. Many flowers do not open 
during cloudy or rainy weather, and hence have 
been called meteoric. 

The ecarlet pimpernel—shepherd’s baro- 
meter or poor man’s weatherglass—is the best 
floral barometer, because, not only does the 
flower never open on a rainy day, but long 
before the shower is coming it is conscious 
of its approach, and closes up its petals. 
We find this peculiarity mentioned by Derham 
in his ‘‘ Physico Theology ;”’ by Lord Bacon, 
who calls it winco-pipe, and by Leyden. 
Not only does the pimpernel shut up its blos- 
soms during cloudy and rainy weather, but it 
is one of the best of the clock-flowers, opening 
its petals in our latitude at about ten minutes 
past seven in the morning, and closing them a 
few minutes after twoin the afternoon. 

Dr. Seeman, the naturalist of Kellett’s Arctic 
Expedition, is well worth quoting regarding the 
regular closing of the flowers during the long 
day of an Arctic summer. He says :— 

“ Although the sun never sits while it lasts, 
the plants make no mistake about the time, 
when, if it be not night, it ought to be; but 
regularly as the evening hours approach, and 
when & midnight sun is several degrees above 
the horizon, they droop their leaves and sleep, 
even as they do at sunset in more favoured 
climes.” 

The Doctor adds, that if ever man should 
reach the Pole, and be undecided which wa 
to turn when his compass has become pt | 
and his timepiece out of order, the plants will 
show him the wari their sleeping leaves will 
tell him that midnight is at hand, and that 
at that time the sun is standing in the north. 

The chickweed flower is one of the best, as 
it is one of the commonest, indicators of the 
changes of weather. It has been recommended 
that the traveller by the roadside should wrap 
his cloak around him if the flower is not quite 
closed, for rain, if not come, is not far off, But 
if the chickweed flower be fully expanded he 


may walk gaily on, with a p assur- 
ance that, for four hours at least, he may be 
safe from rain. 


In a very charming book, “‘ Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Great Britain,” by Miss Pratt, 
that lady tells us that, constant as the flowers 
are under their accustomed circumstances, yet 
there are certainly cases in which, if unusual 
darkness comes upon them, they do, as Dr. 
Seeman expresses it, make a “ mistake,” 

This lady further states that some years ago 
an eclipse of the sun having brought darkness 
at midday she took a lantern and went out to 
examine the flowers and leaves, and found both 
folded up just asat midnight. Various species 
of garden convolvulus, the pheasant’s eye, and 
other flowers, were quite closed, and daisies and 
several marigolds had ‘‘ gone to bed with the 
san.” 

The leaves of lupins, laburnums, and acacias 
all hung drooping as at night time, and as the 
darkness gradually disappeared, the flowers and 
leaves gradually stood erect, and opened as if 
to meet the dawn. 

To our country readers we could rot suggest 
or recommend a more charming study than 
the hours of flower opening and closing, and 
the making of a floral calendar. 











Basz natures joy to see sorrows come to 
those they deem happy. 





HAPPINESS. 


Tazre are few things in this great world of 
ours more difficult to define; and perhaps not 
two persons conld be found whose answer 
would be the same if asked—What constitates 
happiness ? Some find it in a crowd, othersin 
solitude. Some—the majority, I think—in 
excitement; a few only in quietness and deep 
thought. 

I have two neighbours. One, during the 
day, is seldom at home, her greatest pleasure 
being in driving about; for, as sure as the sun, 
there is her little carriage at the door by the 
time breakfas§ is end The other rarely 
stirs abroad, her happiness being to dress her 
children, send them out, and watch from her 
window those curled, and ruffied, and ribboned 
darlings, her face the while beaming with 
pride and gladness, 

A few strings of glittering beads and bits of 
coloured glass would win the heart of the poor 
dusky savage, and as "tis said extremes meet, 
does not her fairer sister-woman in some cases 
resemble her, save that the ornaments of 
civilization have an intrinsic value? 

_ It is a questionable word, this happiness, 
and one which the — and the misanthrope 
may well refute, and little wonder—for we see 
one of Fortune’s favourites accepting with 
coolness and indifference that which to another 
would be supreme bliss. 

Perhaps, after all, the greatest enjoyment is 
posse: by those who are the most readily 
satisfied ; whose thoughts and hopes are 
bounded by a narrow circle; who, knowing no 
ambition, seek not to win a name, or be dis- 
tinguished amid the crowd of aspirants for 
fame or fortune. There is mach truth conveyed 
by the picture, ‘‘ Happy as a king.” The 
farmer’s boy swinging upon a gate, doubtless, 
is happier far than king or kaiser. 

Unlike the misanthrope, however, I do 
believe in happiness, and rejoice to know that 
it is diffused, like Heaven’s blessed sunshine, 
in many a home. 

But, alas! none will ever be the wiser for this 
diatribute of mine, for we are far as ever from 
an answer to the question— What is happiness ? 


Oh, we are querulous creatures. Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy, 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To make us hed.” EA 
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Hansom Cass have at last been introduced 
in ery and the British model has 
even been followed as to the scale of charges. 
Considering the usual high rate of Trans- 
atlantic carriage fares, the Philadelphians are 
agreeably astonished at such cheap transport. 


Oxtve orchards frequently cover the sides of 
the Apennine Mountains quite to the top. 
Thousands of acres are devoted to olive cul- 
ture. In pry the olive tree is about 
the size and shape of an ordinary peach tree, 
with a gnarled trunk. Its leaf is the shape of 
a peach leaf, but small, harsh, and stiff. The 
colour of the foliage is a pale, dull green, like 
that of a sage-bush, the true zsthetic shade. 


Tar *Goop anp Trur.—All through buman 
society is the most effective instrament 
with which to conquer evil. Not destruction, 
but fulfilment should be our effort. How shall 
we correct poor and unfaithfal labour? B 
infusing the desire for excellence. How shall 
we allay discord? By nourishing and de- 
veloping the germs of love that lie dormant. 
How shall we cure the faults and follies that 
we carry about with us in our own characters? 
By welcoming and nourishing the opposite 
virtues which have been neglected. By culti} 
vating an interest in things that are higher we 
lose the taste for the lower, and by giving 
everywhere and always our loyal rence to 
the good and true and pure we may conquer 
and outgrow the evil, the false, the cor- 
rupt. 
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PACETIA. 


Tux big fish story—That of Jonah. 

Taw last thing a baker does: ‘Throw up the 
sponge. 

Ir is plegsané to find a four-Ieaved clover, 
but beware of the poison TV. plant. 


Gregus are more courageous than men. They 
are ready to make a match with a fellow twice 
their size. 


Tux difference between a sugar plum and a 
fat woman on roller skates is one that stips 
down easy, while the other slips down hard. 


Murcn-rre season is here, and those who can 
afford it will pow dream of elephants with 
four tranks.aad mules with illuminated heads, 

A JEWELLER advertises that he has some 
previous stones for disposal, adding that ‘they 
sparkte like the tears of a young widow.” 

Tris tly safe to compliment a woman 
upon her chiselled features, ‘but she would 
hardly like #0 be told that her head was turned. 

Iz.the fire of love shouldconsume a maiden’s 
heart, we presume the average insurance 
agen’ would account for iton the ground of a 
‘* defective flue,” 

“« Waar are you thinkingabont, Ida?” “I’m 
thinking about nothing. auntie. I never think 
about auything uniess I happen to think of 
something to think about.” 

A yvoune ladydnquires: ‘‘ How can I avoid 
being addretsed if I walk out at night without 
& protector?” If you wear an old shawl and 
carry & clothes basket you will not: be dis 


zany (weking at the dead of night) > “Olr 
diy ye feel the smell of the gas? Are ye shure 
ye putit out?” “Tam—shure. f£ wonder to 
hear you talking! Hiv I not‘ gota big blister 
on my thoomb?” 

Trictter: “Define the word’ excavate.” 
Scholar; ‘‘ It means to hollow out.” ‘Teacher: 
“Construct a sentence in which the word is 
properly used.” Scholar: “The baby ex- 
cavates when it gets hurt.” 

Doctor (setto voce to his. colleague): ‘‘ We 
must rednce the fever and abate the 
thirst.” Patient: (who had overheard): 
you'll.redooce the fever, gen’lemen, I'll uld’ 
take care to abate the thirst myself.’’ 

“ Way don’t yor come te Sunday school? ” 
said a superintendent to a boy. ‘ ’Cause pa 
owes. my teacher for a pair of boots, an’ the 
teacher got to sending notes home , by me, an’ 
pa said I needn't go any more till he paid for 
the boots, an” I don’t think Tll go any more,” 

‘You have, been up here. before me. half-a- 
dozen. times this, year,’ said. «local justice, 
severely, to a vagrant, the other day. ‘ Come 
now, your lordship, nene of that. Every time 
I've: been here I’ve seen you-here, You are 
here more than Iam. People who live in 
glass heuses shonld not throw stones.” 

“For what are we created ?” said a female 
lecturer on beginning her speech. “For what 
are we created?” ina fouder key. Then, 
third and last call. “For what are wecreated ?” 
she fairty shrieked; and she was: just on the 
point of explaining the matter, when a vaice 
in & far-off corner shouted; “I give itup.” 

Tuarz is a six-year old boy who is wonderful 
an spelling and definition: The other day his 
teacher asked him tospell matrimony. ‘* M-a- 
tmi-m-e-n-y,”” said the youngster ‘ 
‘Now define it,’ said the teacher: “ Well,” 
replied the boy,.“‘I don’t exactly know what 
pn but Lkmow my mother has got enough 

it ” 

Tuy were talking overnrasic andthe drama 
at the table of their host, who, as they were 
already aware, owed his fortune to his own 
unaided exertions, “ You are fond ef Rossini?” 
asked one of his « Passionately,” re- 

the host. “How do youtike his Barber?” 
‘* Don’t know, sir—never- zed the man; 
have shaved myself for the last_forty years.” 


+. 


In roxicatinG musie— ‘‘ Ale tothe chiet.” 

Mex of 

Mvcr adieu” about nothing : The parting | 
of young ladies at the corners. 

Wauen is-a vegetable not a.vegetable? When | 
it is what you cauliflower. 

War are troubles iike babies? Because they 
get bigger by nursing. 


In the morzing a man gets up; in the evening 
hegetssupper. ‘ 

Compromisse.—The girl who said that she 
would not prasty $e best.man living. compro- | 
mised by marrying one of the worst. 

- Be) are mage sir,” said. Miss Snifkins, 
haughtily, to bash oung Thompson, who 
had just. stepped on ber long, flowing. robe, 
“ my. train does not carry passengers.’’ 

“Way do you, call me Bizdie, my dear?” 
inquired a wife of her husband, “ Because,” 
was the brutal. answer, “ you are always asso- 
ciated in my mind with @ bill.” 

Br tHe “ Govesnon.”’—It’s hard work to | 
keep your sons in check while they’re young; 
it’s harder still to keep ’em im cheques when 
they grow older. F 

A porrrremn, in speaking of ‘a rival, said: 
“Why, he makes his grog se strong'that he is 
a, to use toughened glass for his tum- 

ers!” 


Saare Resvxe.—A country clergyman, see- 
ing & yonne man standing in the doorway of a 
chure looking hesivatingly about, paused | 
in, the mid@le of his sermon, and exclaimed: 
“ Get out, young man ;. she is not here!” 

In Derby there ia a.man so close that, when 
’ he attends church, he occupies the pew farthest | 
frona., the eons. to Tring interest on ae 
money Ww e collec are passing 
plate for contributions. 

Not Bap Apvicz.—An old gentleman, who 
is getting ‘thin at the top,” says:*‘ Always 
(eeaen tocar o-ciachtunthpaiieyen tober 

ean’t co you to buy 
aay hair restorative, ’’ 

Tus old general sends an orderly to announce 
to his young wife that he shall be home to 
dinner, instead of leaving town on a tour of 
inspection. ‘* Well,” says the general, when 
the messenger returns from the errand, ‘‘did 
she say anything—send any message?” She 
didn’t say anything, general,” replies the 
ee A PA she looked whole circulating 

r ” 


“You must have been out when decent feet 
were avound,’’ said the young man, as 
he looked over the back of his..seat at.a 
pair of buni ned feet. ‘'MNo,”’ said the 

yours, 


wr a pte Fe ty 
Lhad only one suit. of and I have 


no. use for, trunks,” ern map smiled 
but-the-young man, and he believe he 
had dropped, his hat-out of the window. 

A Cawapran'reporter, while chatting with an 
old soltier of Hibernian nationality, ascer- 
tained that the latter had assisted at the 
f868, “T sappore a large body of eaiitary 

joe a e 'y of 
paraded’ at’ Wellington’s funeral?” asked the 
scribe, “ ¥is;findeed; and when it was over 
we resaved @ shillin’ a piece to dhrink the 
auke’s health ! was the reply. 


A. youna husband, desirous of provogng 
sqhenes. 40 pee a compliment to his young 
wile, and rapa an saermnce 9 ees 
tion, says, with an aspect.of surprise:—‘‘ My 
dear, I heard a very remarkable thingto-day, 
Wrat's-his name told. me.that he had been 
looking into the matter very closely, and bad 
discovered that. there.was only one married 
woman in this street who wasn’t.a flirt and 
really loved her dear hubby better than any 
other man in the world.” The Wife (after 
mature reflecticn) : “‘ I wonder, now, who it 





eanbe? IthonghtI knew everybody in the 


street,” 


| haps it will mould into candi 





His Vecarton,—The youngman who boasted 


| that-he would yet make a noise, in the. world 


now beats a gong for an hotel. 

Waar animal could have dispensed with the 
ark? Why, thedog, tobe sure; he mighthave 
set up a bark. 

Wren a reporter wants a “ harrowing case” 
for a sensation, he should search’ for it in an 
agricaltural district: ; 

Movxiy.—A shopman having put some candles 


| in his cellar, his employer him that he 


thought it was too damp a place and that they 
would be likelyto-mould. “ Likely to mould 4 
replied the shopman. «‘ If that is the case we 
had better put our tallow there also, and'per- 
ies.” 
Wannev.—At a juvenile party ayounggentle- 
man about seven years old’ kkaps ot from the 
rest. of the company. The lady of the, house 
called to, him, saying, “‘Come and play, and 
dance, dear. Choose one of those pretty girls 
for your wife.” ‘Not likely!” replied the 
oung.cynic, “No wifefer me! Do you think 
E wast. to be woutled out of my life like poor 
papa?” G6 
Morume is. ever lost. by being ant and 
agreeable. You ask. for two eK a a 


7 


fled. visage, cuts off a pound and # half, slaps 
it into the scale andout again in doable-quick 
time, rolls it up neatly, aad says with. sweet 
smile, “ Just ¢wo pounds, ma'am.” He isthe 
man whosucceeds, f 

Avs author who had suffered considerably in 
his life took a smath shop and sald books— 
some of bis this time an 


reaching the volume; he 
his life as the disch arge:of his demand. 

A centurMan waited upon Jerrold one morn- 
ing to enlist his ies im behalf of a 
mutual frieid who was in want of's round sum 
of'money: But | friend had already 
sent his hat‘about fis ort MYOTe 


than oné occasion. ee 
an institation, and his friends were-grieved 
the indelicacy of the .° Ob this 


a 
latest 


Prussian provincial composer.. whose 
effusion, under the titleof ‘‘ Egg Polka,” 
now adorns the. window leading, 


08. & 1g; mausic- 
seller in This. work, has; not. been 
in the.interests: of choregraphic 
artists who ply the light. faptastic tee. amidat 
a maze of eggs without ing 8 single shell, 
ee aeadeen the fall wing » Direo- 
tions for use” printed on th 
copy: “Letthe 
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SOCIETY. 


_ 


Tus King of Greece has turned the first _ 
m the Pirsus 


Tae Queen of Italy’s thirty-first birthday 
has been celebrated in Rome with great re- 
joicing- The Syndic and Prefect, with the 
Municipal and Provincial Councillors, went in 
Stete to the Quirinal Palace to offer their con- 

gratulations. The streets were gaily decorated, 
a the public buildings illuminated at night, 


Tre —— - spores of gon yg 
appears ig recognize er fr 

Hf on his psec Rh from the East, and by 
some mai — her eagerness to be em- 
braced by him, grasped a lighted cigar he 
held in his bend a aaa barnt her tiny fingers, 


“which were, as ® matter of course, instantly 
dressed. 


A ssort time ago the Empress of Austria, 
while out dri ne day, saw an old woman 
ina ous n.at the edge of a high bank 
over @ rapid.stream. The Empress at 
her earriage and ran herself to 

whom she re-iched 

ve her from falling into the 
wt turned out that the woman 
was blind, and that the child who had acted as 
lagged behind. The Empress 

and after presenting a hand- 
to. the - woman, re-entered her 


iaensaiaeies a the Bourbons was ob- 
served immediately after the christening of 


the spenetans Rie Infanta, that of sna 
its ears pier coatanation:» view mane or 
by the little ite tecnion cal attendant 


her mother. Twowet ae “richly attired 

in raby-colonred velvet, embroidered with 

aver, finan, ceeeeenelly —_ headgear, are always in 

young princess. The 

Queen of MOaRIk Biel Nat biene kre: 4 commtearaien 

and bridal wreaths on either side of the cruci- 

fix before. which her priedieu that is in daily 
use is placed: 


On the ogeasion of the marriage of the two 
daughters of Mr. Monk, M.P., the sister brides 
were dressed exactly alike R white satin 

duchesse, trimmed with fine old Brusselslace, 
caught up with benches of orange blossom and 


myrtle, wreaths of the same flowers, tulle 
veils, apd ornaments. The eight 
pry ane rr attired in cream and crim- 
mag re rag raha ewe car thy 
ey wore ats to matc 
per Toe Gils to theve young ladies were 


for a tour oor thie Ratviere, the bride wearing & 
comame of cherry. coloured velvet, with mara- 
bout feather trimming, mantle mony ne ee 
eorrrespond. Captain Stanford a is bride 
eres the same time for ng 8 Park. 
Stenford wore e 
aes ually and bonnet tom mateh. 


rss Vaonrr Lurmsay, who was lately mar: 
rad 30 to Mr. H. Manners, eldest son of Lord 
— Manners, wore on the occasion @ dress.of 
vory satin, trimmed with flounces, and tablier 
of Be Brussels lace and orange blossoms, a wreath 
of the same. flowers arranged under a 
costly Brussels lace veil. e six bridesmaids’ 
dresses we did not consider particularly at- 
oe they were short co-tumes of chaw- 
over plush skirts of the same 
peat ed with marabouts and plush 
Spanish hats with pompons. Each wore a gold 
enamelled brooch in the form of an Egyptian 
scarabeous, the gift of the brid groom. Among 
the bride’s eines presents were an Res 
shawl, sent by tke Queen, with a fram 
tograph of herself, a diamond butterfilv brooch 
from the Prince and Princess of Wales, a 


: Beatrice, 
pearl ring from the Duke of Albany. 


STATISTICS. 


Cost or New Tuames Communicarions.— 
The following are the approximate estimates 
I the costof the various projects of which Sir 

Bazalgette has submitted plans to the 
reales Board of Works, arranged in the 
order of their cost :—A low-level bridge at 
Tower Hill, with ches—works, £490,000 ; 
lands, &c., £240, 000 purchase, £2,250,000 com- 
pensation total, £2,980,000. A low- level bridge 
near Billingagate, with approaches—works, 
£470,000 ; lands, &., £1,845,800 ; total, 
£2,315,800. A low-level opening brid or 
posite Tower Hill—works, £570,000; 

&c,, £240,000 purchase, Pl. 250, 000 compensa- 
tion ; total, £2 000. A tunnel at Tower 
Hill, with coro ete oo £1,110,000.; 
lands, &o., £755,000 ; total, £1,865,000. A high- 
tig val idge, 85 feat headway, at Little Tower 

improved approaches — works, 
-— Ki... ‘lands, &e., £1,065,000°; total, 
£1,845,000, Widening London Bridge-—works 
£375,000 ; lands, &c., £830,000 ; total, 
£1,205,000. Ahigh-level bridge, with 100 feet 
headway, at Little Tower Hill, with hydraulic 
lifts—works, £670,000; lands, dc., £75,000 ; 
working expenses, varying from £12,000 to 
£23,000 por wanes say £18,000, gig 
at 4 per cent., £450,000; total, £1,195,000. A 
tunnel at Shadwell, with pga 
£1,500,000 ; lands, &., £540,000 ; total, 
£2,040,000. A tunnel at; Blackwall, with.ap- 
proaches—works, £1,000,000; lands, «&e., 
£230,000 ; total, 1,280,000. 





GEMS. 


® As the activity of body is evidence of the 
spirit, so works manifest the presence of faith. 
Iptenzss is emptinegs ; the tree in which sap 
is stagnant remains fruitless. 
Tux interests of childhood and youth are 
the interests of manhood. 
Never turn. blessing round to see whether 
it has a dark side to it, 
Do not accustom 
only as an incdénvenience 
calamity. 


lf to consider debt 
; you will find it a 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tonevr Toast.—Take a cold smoked tongue 
that has been well: boiled; mince it fine; mix 
it with cream and beaten yolk of , ad 
it. simmer over the fire. Having first cutoff 


before the Pi and cover each slice of toast 
with the tongne mixture; spread on 

hot; isa.nice. breakfastor supper 
Roast. Savprz et eeonrs in the drip- 
ur ® cup 0 water 
rh cok r srt Ee non Re ry Mi 
basting thie: ® as it begins to brown, cover 
with white paper, this when you baste 
the meat; ten minutes serving take off 
the mation witl flowr, baste 


jelly with the mutton. 
Buaxc Mancr.—In two pints of sweetened 
cream (or milk) pat one ounce ia isin- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALWAYS say a kind: word if you. can, if only 
that it may come in, perhaps, with singular 
opportumneness, entering some mournfal man’s 
darkened room like a humble glowworm, 
whose happy circumvolutions he cannot. but 
watch, forgetting his many troubles. 


Swaxzs in India last year killed mo fewer 
than 18,670 human beings, while mi 759. people 
lost their lives by > Further, 
43,609 head of cattle were killed = the same 
agents, althowgh, om the other hand, 254,96 
snakes and 15,274 wild animals were destroyed 
in theix turn. 


How many take # wrong view of life, and 
waste their energies and destroy their nervous 
system in endeavouring te perenne wealth, 
without thinking of the present happiness they 
are throwing away. It isnot wealth or high 
station which makes a man happy. Many of 
the most wretched beings on eartitt have both ; 
but it is a radiant, sunny spirit which knows 
how to bear trials and enjoy comforts, and 
thus extract happiness from every incident in 


Beavury. or THE Frmatz Cuaracter.—There 
is a spell in woman. No man, not utterly 
can listen without delight to the 

accents of a guileless heart. All that over- 


soften the troubled and hard nature of man. 
Even if we looked on lovely woma but as a 
rose, &D a production: of the summer 
hours of life, it would be idle to deny her 
making even those sammer hours sweeter and 
in every way more enjoyable. 


ae A ay al Hors,—A. 
4 writes to Land and Water:— 
“This present hop-season has been a failure. 
Some fam have 
others none at all, growers. are comw- 
sadly ; but, if we are unfortunate, our 
alifornian friends are well satisfied with their 

hee caida especially in Sorano county, 

ps eae E axe very: oon s oy One Lop mer- 
uns a en ~~ whole 
crops at forty cents per pound, and a —- 

Grant Grant), who last year sold his ho 

nineteen acres.at twenty cents per poun aed 
this season refusedan offer of forty cents, 
There can be little doubt when our great. deti- 
ciency ia thoro y known over there we shall 
= eyed. by oe growers with hops 
y began. with ‘canned 

fruite, te seems —— certain that aniess 
some of our neighbours are able to send 
us , this, ene we must find a substitute 
for the plant, and possibly have to retarn to 
the old Saxon one, namely, ground ivy, which 
shone time, before hops were ree ee fee 
country, was in grenk x nest c' ."4 
ond if this. plant 

be a comfort to 


heer drinkers to know that sl es are 
good.” Itis ee tate proper was 


fh 


substitutes for on Engtish soil, some notso 
benefieial as the ma hederacea, but which 
no.donbt. are. often used in making the stuff so 
sold in country publicchouses as 
home-brewed.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.—July 4, 1776, fell on Engen January 1, 1800, on 
ednesday ; February 14, 1800 on Friday. 

D. W. M.—To eahurel flowers, leaves, grasses, 
&c., dip —_ melted my with drawing 9 
qunke aidite } aon only just hot enough to 


maintain ten 

Dick W. are mo! and evening parties it is the 
sole privilege of the lady of the house to ask a guest to 
sing oF play ond wheat he or she can do so they will, if 

bred, at once consent, without any fuss. 

8. L. T.—You will have to wait as patiently as you can 
for time to make its developments. A lady is debarred 
from taking active measures in love affairs. She must 
wait to be wooed if she would be won. 

Mitty M. R.—The young man is probably very bashful 
and is too timid to make himself more familiar and 
poem. You must endeavour to render him easv in 

society. It is very hard for a lady to deal with a 
Pashful beau, and we would not advise you to build very 
great hopes upon yours. 

P. L.—If a neighbour has called on you and you have 
not returned the call you should do so before n need 

expect them tocallagain. If illness has been cause 
of the delay you should offer that as an apeee, unless 
you desire to drop the acquaintance at once. 

P. D. W.—The young man has treated you very aoe 
and does not deserve to be thoughtof again. You should 
A te another year's , improve your writ- 

, and learn in the future not to allow 
young. mon about whom you know nothing te become 
portant to you. 


Ww 


Tom J.—Suppose you were the engaged lover, and 
some other man should find it out after he had 
_ in love with the young lady, how would you think 

to act under the circumstances? It is not 
ae it to settle such matters when a — is — to 
do by others as he would like others to do to hi 

W. N. W.—It would be better for her to a the 
fre. sad and let things take their course fora time. But 

should at last Lar the ahoeld guietiy oop bie 
man was slanderi: she should quietly awison 
oxplanati = _ he should good 
e 54 case care to continue on 
terms with her. 

M. B.—A lady will know whether to accept the gentle- 
man’soffer to accompany her heme ; if she is unaccom- 
panied by any friends, and the gentleman is one whom 
she has heard well spoken of, there will be no impro- 
priety for her to allow him to accompany her pome 
but, as a rule, ball-room acquaintances are dropped when 
outside of the ball-roomn. 

8. J.—Eros is the Greek name for Cupid and love 

of mutual love. 


wn up his 

teros to Mars, a fiction w indicates 

that love must be mutual. According to am ——- 
interpreters, however, JAnteros is supposed to 


enemy of love, or the god of antipathy. 


D. M. F.—Your practical ome ience would be of value 

to you in securing such WP ne m; but you would 4 

succeed in a ion by corresponding by 

to visit the parties in person, to 

onials, and give evidence of your 

painter. We cannot — the names 

of such firms, but you will find them in a Post-office 
directory. 


a gentleman with ladies attempts to 

crowd You off yout plaoe piace ba to beat, 90 0 eee 
Cot if £ you yield your place ladies it is a 
pe A of 


pt India Takis a. practi 
hands vod tas by oe 
imoculated it ni there 


fi Titoton ood wish it D 
ora > te me yy away. Do 
not permit the tattooing. 

G. B.—The Amazon is the kde! ba tei 
world. Its extreme 
Huallaga, is 3,944 miles. 


b pew Hy 
mouths is about 
of water and the {oupetus with which Mt flews, that it is 
carried unmixed into the ocean to the distance of some 
250 miles. 


Srupent.—The Nihilists of Russia comprise a consider- 
able section of the better-educated classes of society, 


tionary tribunal—a committee which professes to try and 

os the —< officials for acts of cru Sens eed, 
This ‘committee, which may have a 

esiou of yA max gge > 


evidently commands in the edhesic 
l classes, 
parently by the ald of women 201 gly paced hal they 
are not 
death ~ * oma assassinations when they are 
agen So far, no official p e of reform hs 
oe forth as a omens ean ——— insisted 
ordinary Ni land to the 





qavente 'y, and asa ay for aa 
which weld, in ee create in Russia a régime of 
allied communes. 





Avta.—It is as much stealing to take a picture from a 
‘s album as to take a pair of aren, ar 6 eee 
editor , or a pocket-book froma drawer; and if it is 
possible f for one sin to be than we think 
stealing the photographs of a person's friends. is the 
meanest kind of stealing. Any man or woman who will 
deliberately rob a friend of a likeness that may be of in- 
calculable value, or even of one that they Loe has no 
value, is a thief—however he or she may seek to palliate 
the sin to their own minds. 


Sam.—Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) cures warts 
speedily. The muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) is 
also useful, and caustic potassa is still more certain. The 
method of applying is to 44 the end of ~< oa ina 
little water rr to rub it over the warts. poe 
tion should be renewed daily, if — bn the de- 
cayed part pared off, or cut scissors. If it can be 
conveniently done, a ligature of silk tied tightly around 
the base of the wart will cause it to decay, and even- 
tually to drop off. 

J. V.—To clean ribbons, wet the ribbon in cae, and 
fasten one end of a to oie aie of g the other 
in your hand and k ribbon rane eke and 
smooth. Rub it with v4 of castile soap until well 
covered ; rub it hard with a sponge, or if much 
soiled with the back of a knife, keeping the ribbon 
dripping wet with alcohol ; a it thoroughly, and when 
clean rinse it well in b SAS ond Eat ere 
cloths, and then iron with a hot iron. Do not aveing Oe 
ribbon, for creases might get into it which it id be 
difficult to get out. 

C. T. —The Russian standard is a double-headed eagle, 
with a shield as its bod Meencee ig th: tation 
of St. George and the . A Russian man-of-war 
flag bas a bine’ St. Andrew's cross on a white ground. The 
Russian Union Jack has a blue St. rower J cross and a 
white St. George cross on a red ground. The Russian 
merchant vessel.carries a tricol our flag, the colours be- 

bl the middle. the 


‘4h 








I cannot 
T cannot 

May heart to fas too fatnd, I Sete, 
With love's sweet mystery. 


Because I think of thee all day, 
And dream of thee at night, 

I cannot seek the Muse’s w: 
And weave my rhymes 


pee Ee det gerne to 


music, 
ania bight es 
Are mirrored in ycur 


so that be 
eart | 


be a sculptor rare 
To mould your languid hand. 
But sweetest songs we never sing, 
And written a are dead ; 


Therefore, oh, love! to thee I bring 
ae aeoer' 


Navra.—A. married 


tinctures to re te for flavo' 
and oc 


co nicest your 
Pen ices, orange, and ones 


Never 2 throw away lemon 


crrefully cut off the yellow outside, 
and = orang pea a er end bottle, with alcohol 


enough to cover it off the Sa on ae tye 
, then pour ’ 
use according to taste. Der 2 

San ne ee Se ee Punapes is n this 
manner you can have superior tinctures for much less 
ae kcte eee onan aoe ea 

0. D. M.—The 


and New Testament at by 
Miles eat by Chr 
Peary VIIL., any bo dedicated it 


Bogiand, ia in the Tey oly can ’ by hie Maj 


ak only os Gael guiicnet in 1537. 
The City of the Violet Crown is A ; 80 called from 

its being situated in the centre of the pisin of Attica 
and surrounded by a ring of hills, except upon the 
south—which looks towards the ocean: and at oe or 


first Bible, 


C.J 
Goodfellow, Friar Rush, and 
“ merry wanderer of the night.”—! 
in Grecian mythol-gy, the wife 
Thebes. 
voked Apollo and 
Niobe wes = a 


by and 
modern mythology, or by a good classical dictionary. 


Ciara B.—Genuine Soe is far too costly ; so 
not real ebony that is used in 
Gil ceas ar ae ead eh The 

w can is 
to fo boll in a glazed vessel, with Rimes J er pomnny of 
gall-nuts, one ounce of half an ounce of 
vitriol, and Age 0! 


J. F. - Friends ro to learn to bear and forbear with 
one another. There are sore traits in their 


that event, all the chances are 
= bad to worse, and the inthboay would come to 
en 
Sruprovs.—1. by > Fo see that. contai: 
number of letters is the Sanscrit—46 ; 


A 
living in webs 


sits ’ tien 
in oles and dark es 


group in the 
scattered. 


Cray Cross.—l. In one 


young lady of seven 
yout your 


iF 


i 


E 
e 
3 
f 


of twenty-ono. as ewe 
sult from a precipitate ie 
your bride for a Bee 
the relations 


ie 
lat 
Hage 


i 


a 
ie 


. ae feece trey 
surest success in a dramatic career 
stage in m ees opin pam pene 
ae study. Someof 

on the stage in late have ocourred 


If your abilities lie in that 
enough for your own 
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